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Preface 


The  enigmatic  charm  of  masks  fascinated  me  when  I  was  young  and  impressionable. 
The  formal  education  I  had,  however,  gave  me  the  impression  that  masks  should  be 
hated  since  they  are  emblems  of  lies  and  of  wickedness  and  seduction  besides  being 
instruments  of  man’s  surrender  to  the  forces  of  instinct  and  sorcery.  My  childhood  fas¬ 
cination  for  masks  came  back  with  a  renewed  gleam  of  interest  when  I  first  watched  a 
show  of  Seraikela  Chhau  dances  sometime  in  the  late  fifties.  I  felt  that  the  performance 
was  taking  fantasy  to  great  aesthetic  heights  only  because  the  dancer-actors  were  wear¬ 
ing  beautifully  crafted  masks.  For  the  first  time  it  occured  to  me  that  a  mask  can  be  a 
wonderful  work  of  art  as  well  as  a  powerful  theatrical  symbol. 

My  desire  to  know  more  about  masks  could  see  an  opportunity  of  being  fulfilled  to 
a  great  extent  when  in  1970  I  joined  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi.  New  Delhi  —  the 
national  academy  of  performing  arts  —  and  I  was  given  the  responsibility  of  surveying 
and  documenting  the  various  forms  of  traditional  and  folk  music,  dance  and  theatre. 
The  documentation  part  of  my  work  required  me  to  collect  masks  and  puppets  and 
available  information  about  them  for  the  archives  of  the  Akademi.  The  then  Secretary 
of  the  Akademi  Dr.  Suresh  Awasthi  who  was  keenly  interested  in  masks  and  puppets 
not  only  gave  me  all  encouragement  but  saw  to  it  that  my  collection  work  went  without 
any  hindrance.  Another  colleague  of  mine,  Mrs.  Uma  Anand  who  was  then  the  Editor 
of  the  journal  published  by  the  Akademi,  was  a  very  sensitive  person.  I  always  used  to 
discuss  with  her  about  our  collection.  At  times  we  differed  in  our  ideas  and  opinions 
about  our  traditions  in  masked  theatre  and  dance,  but  after  every  discussion  I  felt  that 
my  sensibility  about  masks  and  puppets  had  been  sharpened  further. 

The  proposal  for  the  Akademi’s  mounting  an  all  India  exhibition  of  masks  and  pup¬ 
pets  met  with  an  encouraging  approval  and  support  from  the  above  mentioned  two 
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colleagues.  In  connection  with  this  exhibition  I  had  to  travel  all  around  the  country  to 
collect  masks  and  puppets  which  we  had  not  collected  earlier.  The  exhibition  along 
with  a  festival  of  masked  dances  and  puppet  theatre  held  in  November  1972  opened 
the  eyes  of  many  sensitive  visitors  as  to  how  rich  India  was  in  these  traditions.  Person¬ 
ally  I  was  rewarded  in  the  sense  that  I  could  not  have  known  about  some  of  the  masks 
discussed  in  this  book  had  the  exhibition  not  been  held. 

I  am  indebted  to  Smt.  Kamala  Devi  Chattopadhyaya  and  Dr.  (Mrs.)  Kapila  Vat- 
syayan,  who  were  respectively  Chairman  and  Vice-chairman  of  the  Akademi  from 
1977  to  1982,  for  helping  me  to  look  at  the  tradition  of  Indian  masks  in  its  right  perspec¬ 
tive.  The  latter  who  is  a  greatly  respected  scholar  in  Indian  performing  arts  gave  me  the 
idea  about  systematic  arrangement  of  the  collected  information  and  encouraged  me  to 
write  about  Indian  masks. 

To  collect  information  about  masks  and  about  the  traditions  of  dance  and  theatre 
associated  with  them  is  a  difficult  job.  Since  they  are  all  oral  traditions,  one  has  to 
depend  upon  what  the  informants  say.  At  times,  the  informants  are  more  imaginative 
than  correct.  There  is  also  the  language  problem.  India  has  so  many  dialects  and  lan¬ 
guages  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  know  them  all.  Therefore,  there  is  no  other  way 
but  to  take  the  help  of  interpreters  who  may  distort  what  is  being  said  by  the  informants. 

All  these  traditions  evolved  in  India  —  inspired  by  cultures  which  were  basically  non¬ 
industrial.  Today  when  industrial  culture  with  its  glamorous  mass  media  like  movies 
and  television  is  making  deep  and  rapid  inroads  into  those  cultures,  the  performing  art 
traditions  are  threatened  with  extinction  and  they  survive  in  their  undistorted  form  only 
in  remote  rural  areas  which  are  mostly  not  easily  accessible.  At  times,  to  go  to  those 
areas  is  itself  an  adventure.  I  can  recall  many  such  adventures  while  collecting  masks 
and  information  about  them.  The  members  of  the  documentation  unit  of  the  Akademi 
who  shared  the  experience  with  me  are:  S.C.  Bansal,  R.S.  Malhotra,  H.L.  Veer  and  the 
photorapher  O.K.  Sharma,  who  is  no  longer  there.  They  never  grudged,  rather  they 
were  more  enthusiastic  than  me.  I  can  never  forget  the  inspiring  help  and  assistance 
they  gave  me  in  this  collection  work.  Another  colleague,  Sri  Govind  Vidyarthi  who 
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served  the  Akademi  almost  from  its  beginning  and  started  the  collection  work  for  its 
archives,  is  a  storehouse  of  information  about  Indian  performing  arts.  I  am  thankful  to 
him  since  he  never  hesitated  to  enlighten  me  about  anything  relating  to  the  traditions 
which  confused  me  or  was  not  quite  clear. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Publications  Division  for  commissioning  me  to  write  this  book  so 
that  I  could  organise  all  the  information  I  collected  about  masks  for  the  last  forteen 
years,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  S.S.  Shashi  and  Smt.  Bharati  Mahadevan  of  the  Division 
for  taking  personal  interest  to  see  it.  If  the  book  wears  an  inviting  look  for  the  readers, 
the  credit  goes  to  Sri  R.  Sarangan  and  Sri  J.  Adalja  who  with  great  care  designed  it.  I 
am  extremely  grateful  to  Sri  H.  H.  N.  Tandon  for  taking  keen  interest  in  the  production 
of  this  book. 

Most  of  the  photographs  used  in  this  book  were  obtained  with  courtesy  of  the 
Sangeet  Natak  Akademi,  New  Delhi.  The  three  colour  transparencies  on  Kolam  of 
Kerala,  Seraikela  Chhau  of  Bihar,  Kamadhenu  of  Tamil  Nadu,  and  three  black  and 
white  photographs  on  ritual  theatre  of  Arunachal  Pradesh,  making  up  of  a  Kathakali 
actor,  and  Ramayana  contemporary  dance  drama,  are  from  the  Photo  Division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting,  New  Delhi.  The  transparencies  showing  the 
process  of  highly  stylized  facial  make-up  in  Krishnattam  Theatre  of  Kerala  have  been 
obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Centre  for  Cultural  Resources  and  Training,  New 
Delhi. 

Before  concluding  I  must  confess  that  the  information  about  Indian  masks  contained 
in  this  book  is  not  exhaustive.  There  are  surely  many  more  beautiful  masks  and  fas¬ 
cinating  forms  of  performing  arts  using  some  of  them  which  have  not  been  discussed 
since  I  could  not  come  across  them  during  all  these  fourteen  years.  It  is  also  likely  that 
some  information  given  in  this  book  will  need  amendment  after  more  detailed  and 
indepth  study  of  each  form  and  each  mask.  If  this  book  inspires  such  studies,  from  my 
point  of  view,  its  purpose  has  been  served. 

Kathak  Kendra  JIWAN  PANI 

July  1986 
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Introduction 


THE  human  body  is  like  a  mask.  Life  wears  it  as  it  acts. 
When  Death  pulls  down  the  final  curtain,  Life  stops  acting 
and  discards  the  mask.  Then  it  lies  revealed. 

The  face  which  gives  the  body  its  identity  is  also  its 
quintessence.  If  the  face  is  masked  it  becomes  another 
face.  The  body  too  becomes  another  body  because  it 
feels  that  a  new  being  flows  in  from  the  mask.  That  ‘being’ 
seizes  upon  the  body  and  transforms  it  so  that  there  is  no 
inconsistency  between  the  new  face  and  the  new  body. 
Thus  mask  acts  as  an  instrument  of  metamorphosis,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  mind  is  as  impressionable  as  that  of  a 
primitive  man. 

Nobody  knows  where  and  when  mask  originated.  It 
seems  probable  that  deep  in  the  prehistoric  past  each 
primitive  society  developed  its  own  masks  to  minimize 
the  feeling  of  vulnerability.  At  that  time  scientific  reason 
did  not  develop  to  explain  the  various  phenomena  of 


nature  to  which  the  primitive  man  was  helplessly 
exposed.  He,  therefore,  felt  highly  insecure  and  vulnera¬ 
ble.  He  could  see  that  the  forces  of  nature,  which  control 
him  are  basically  of  two  kinds:  the  benevolent  and  the 
malevolent.  The  former,  he  thought,  are  the  acts  of  the 
gods  whereas  the  latter,  that  of  the  demons  and  evil 
spirits.  Thus  he  started  creating  myths  and  desperately 
tried  to  materialise  these  supernatural  powers  so  that, 
through  appropriate  rituals  which  are  but  enactments  of 
myths,  the  gods  could  be  pleased  and  the  evil  spirits 
appeased.  As  a  result,  from  his  myth-making  faculty  were 
born  many  idols,  images  and  icons.  And  mask  was  born  as 
a  special  kind  of  icon. 

When  the  primitive  man  put  on  the  mask  he  was 
amazed  at  its  magical  powers  because  he  could  feel  that 
a  ‘being’  flowing  in  from  the  mask  took  total  possession  of 
his  body  and  mind.  Therefore,  he  regarded  masks  as  the 
‘antennae  of  supernatural  powers’  and  very  useful  ritual 
objects. 

Even  today,  tribes  and  communities  which  have  been 
least  influenced  by  industrial  civilization  perform  mask 
rituals.  The  priests  wearing  the  masks  become  gods.  Here 
a  kind  of  double  metamorphosis  takes  place:  the  mask, 
psychologically  elevates  the  wearer  to  influence  the 
supernatural  powers  to  which  he  appeals  and  at  the  same 
time  permits  them  to  transfigure  him.  He  then  acquires 
psychic  substance  from  supernatural  powers  and  passes 
this  on  to  the  members  of  his  community  or  tribe.  Mask 
rituals,  often  accompanied  by  powerful  percussive  music 
and  solemn  singing,  lead  to  states  of  collective  hysteria. 
The  participants  believe  that  the  ritual  forces  supernatural 


powers  to  put  in  an  appearance.  The  magic  spell  of  the 
ritual  is  not  limited  only  to  the  wearers  of  masks;  all  the 
participants  of  the  ceremony  feel  the  presence  of  the 
divine  beings  summoned  by  the  magic  power  of  the 
mask. 

In  fact,  myths  and  masks  are  closely  related.  As  said  ear¬ 
lier,  it  is  the  myth-creating  faculty  of  man  that  gave  shape 
and  substance  to  the  mask.  Its  magical  character  fades  as 
the  age  of  myth  recedes.  But  in  the  realm  of  myth  the 
mask  is  a  sign  of  revelation  on  the  part  of  cosmic  deities. 

The  man  who  shaped  the  first  mask  in  this  world 
unknowingly  gave  birth  to  theatre  simultaneously  since  it 
is  defined  as  an  enactment  of  a  situation  or  a  series  of  situ¬ 
ations  through  assumption  of  one  or  more  characters. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  this  definition  masked  ritual  is 
but  a  kind  of  theatre  and  to  distinguish  it  from  other  kinds, 
epithets  like  religious  or  bizarre  are  being  used.  It  is  now 
accepted  that  theatre  began  as  a  ritual  and  aesthetic  con¬ 
siderations  came  much  later.  Even  nowadays,  many  of 
our  ancient  theatre  traditions  have  ritualistic  overtones 
and  some  of  them  treat  the  actor’s  face  either  with  mask 
or  with  masklike  make-up.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they 
were  mask  rituals  in  their  earliest  formative  period. 

Civilization  progressed  further.  The  age  of  positivism 
came,  in  which  the  world  of  perception  appeared  as  abso¬ 
lute  as  any  religious  system.  Increasing  rational  approach 
went  on  eroding  the  religious  beliefs.  When  rationality 
made  inroad  into  the  field  of  religious  beliefs  and  realism 
invaded  theatre,  mask  was  the  casualty.  It  was  discredited 
and  scorned  as  an  emblem  of  lies,  wickedness  and  seduc- 


tion.  Considered  as  an  instrument  of  man’s  surrender  to 
the  forces  of  instinct  and  sorcery  the  mask  was  banished 
from  the  field  of  religion,  especially  Christianity.  Exiled 
from  the  world  of  rational  thinking,  the  mask  remained 
confined  to  the  tribal  and  non-industrial  cultures  where 
myths  still  held  their  sway. 

Realism,  having  made  deep  inroad  into  the  theatre, 
argued  that  if  without  mask  the  actor  can  make  visible  the 
thousand  shifting  masks  of  his  own  feature,  why  this  rigid 
covering  on  the  face?  Why  make  the  actor  a  prisoner  of 
the  mask?  Wearing  it,  he  has  to  play  his  part  in  terms  of  the 
statement  the  mask  makes,  rather  than  in  terms  of  some 
complex  emotion  going  beyond  that  statement.  The 
unmasked  face  is  free  to  reflect  all  intricacies  of  the  human 
soul. 

However  convincing  may  be  the  argument,  man  could 
not  do  away  with  the  mask,  because  right  from  the  earliest 
ritual — mask  of  Stone  Age  man  to  the  protective  clothing 
worn  by  twentieth  century  cosmonauts,  welders  and 
surgeons — it  has  always  been  a  way  of  defying  human 
vulnerability.  It  not  only  protects  but  transforms, 
disguises,  and  enhances  the  face.  Born  of  man’s  myth- 
creating  faculty  which  transposes  experiences  from  the 
subconscious  into  images,  the  mask  has  ever  been  the 
unfailing  companion  of  the  human  face  as  its  mysterious 
double  —  the  alter-ego. 

The  wheel  of  civilization  seems  to  have  run  its  full  circle. 
The  people  of  the  twentieth  century  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  trying  to  unmask,  man  has  turned  his  own 
face  into  a  mask.  “Surrounded  by  a  civilization  which  has 


grown  into  an  Apparat,  living  in  a  landscape  of  electronic 
gadgets,  contemporary  man  appears  with  a  ready  made 
face  and  a  diplomat’s  smile:  the  mask  of  business  and 
politesse."  The  model-girl  smile,  the  sexy  appearance  of 
the  pin-up,  are  masks  as  well.  And  when  man  gets  to  the 
stage  when  as  hippie  or  beatnik,  he  abandons  the  mask  of 
convention,  he  puts  on  the  mask  of  protest.  The  well- 
known  film  director  Jean-Luc  Godard  is  perhaps  not 
quite  correct  when  apropos  his  film  La  Chinoise  he  says, 
“young  people  are  the  only  ones  who  do  not  wear  a 
mask.”  True  that  the  younger  members  of  the  post  war 
generation  have  rejected  the  rigid  mask  of  social  conven¬ 
tion  of  their  fathers;  but  having  discarded  the  mask  of 
pohtesse  they  put  on  more  primitive  masks  of  uncontrol¬ 
led  desire,  uninhibited  emotion  and,  above  all,  protest. 
The  faceless  mask  of  modern  man  comes  once  more 
close  to  the  primeval  need  to  find  himself  in  a  sort  of  trans¬ 
figuration. 

The  predicament  of  a  man  living  in  present  day  society 
is  that  he  has  to  have  numerous  type-cast  masks  which  he 
has  to  keep  on  changing  according  to  the  demand  of 
circumstances.  Finding  no  way  of  eschewing  it  he  goes  on 
changing  the  mask  till  a  huge  grotesque  one  refuses 
further  substitution.  Such  a  predicament  is  powerfully 
depicted  by  Marcel  Marceau  in  his  mute  play  of  gestures. 
In  a  scene  called  The  Mask  Maker  he  puts  on  imaginary 
masks,  one  after  another.  His  face  changes  each  time  until 
the  most  grotesque  stays  on  his  face  and  he  is  unable  to 
take  it  off.  This  agony  of  modern  man  of  not  being  able  to 
take  off  the  mask  from  his  face  is  also  powerfully  depicted 
by  Girish  Karnad  in  his  play  Hax/avadana. 


The  present  is  described  by  thinkers  and  poets  as  an 
age  of  fear.  It  is  not  the  fear  of  the  primitive  people  who 
could  not  comprehend  the  phenomena  of  nature;  it  is  a 
sort  of  existential  fear.  The  twentieth  century  man  has 
experienced  a  shattering  of  his  image  of  the  world.  The 
legitimacy  of  his  one  and  only  physical  universe  is  shaken 
by  the  unknown  and  perhaps  unknowable  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  countless  worlds  in  space.  He  has  come  to  the 
unmistakable  conclusion  that  science  does  not  find  the 
truth  but  half  truths.  Scientists  earlier  were  firm  that  matter 
and  energy  are  two  poles  of  existence  and  the  smallest 
particle  of  matter  is  atom  which  can  not  be  split  further. 
Scientists  of  this  century  have  proved  this  to  be  far  from 
truth  as  matter  and  energy  are  interconvertible.  They 
have  also  found  the  conversion  formula:  E  =  mc^,  where 
E  is  energy,  m  is  the  mass  of  the  matter  and  c  is  a  constant 
number  equal  to  the  velocity  of  light  per  second.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  the  atom  can  be  split.  It  was  the 
fission  of  atoms  that  caused  the  nightmarish  disaster  in 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  which  not  only  shook  the  world 
but  shook  the  unconditional  belief  of  civilised  man  in 
scientific  truths. 

Naturally,  the  art  of  the  twentieth  century  man,  his 
pictorial  imagination  and  allegories,  transformed  and 
transposed,  are  once  more  like  the  primitives.  The  terms 
‘primitive’  in  art  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  something 
inferior.  In  1941  Henry  Moore,  the  famous  English 
sculptor  wrote:  “Primitive  art  ...  makes  a  straightforward 
statement,  its  primary  concern  is  with  the  elemental,  and 
its  simplicity  comes  from  direct  and  strong  feeling  ...  It  is 
art  before  it  got  smothered  in  trimmings  and  surface  deco¬ 


rations,  before  inspiration  had  flagged  into  technical  tricks 
and  intellectual  conceits.”  This  aversion  to  intellectual 
conceits  and  strong  desire  to  go  to  the  roots  being  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  elemental,  have  brought  back  masks  into 
highly  civilized  and  sophisticated  surroundings.  They  are, 
as  they  were  before,  uncanny;  not  through  magic  and 
sorcery  but  being  the  symbols  of  the  unknown  and  the 
mysterious,  the  forbidden  and  the  veiled. 

The  mask  has  also  come  back  to  the  field  of  theatre. 
Again,  not  as  a  ritual  object  but  as  a  metaphor.  Despite  the 
recurring  demands  for  greater  realism  in  the  modern 
theatre,  playwrights  and  directors  have  regularly  called 
for  a  return  to  the  mask  as  a  device  that  held  out  promise 
of  infinite  artistic  rewards.  Pirandello  became  so  fasci¬ 
nated  with  mask  that  he  accepted  it  as  the  great  metaphor 
in  most  of  his  major  plays.  O’Neill,  Brecht,  Genet  and 
others  have  used  the  mask  more  literally  than  Pirandello 
as  a  way  of  resolving  problems  they  encountered  when 
confronted  with  the  barefaced  actor. 

The  keynote  of  recent  theatrical  experimentation  has 
been  a  ‘return  to  roots’,  getting  back  to  basics  by  search¬ 
ing  for  the  real  meanings  and  experience  of  drama.  The 
theatre  is  now  seeking  a  fresh  identity.  In  this  search  it 
remembers  again  and  again  that  it  came  out  of  a  religious 
impulse,  out  of  a  mythical  rite  and  sometimes  out  of  god- 
induced  ecstacy.  To  find  a  new  way  of  being  itself  it  has  to 
go  back  to  its  sources,  into  the  ‘dim  intuited  gropings  by 
means  of  which  flesh  became  spirit  and  spirit  flesh.’ 

Therefore,  a  sensitive  theatre-worker  now  wants  to 
compare  the  dramatic  experience  of  both  —  the  masked 


and  the  unmasked  theatres  —  as  a  spectator  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  also  as  an  actor  on  the  stage.  He  feels  the 
urgency  to  re-evaluate  himself  and  his  action.  The 
re-evaluation,  however,  would  be  totally  incomplete  if  he 
does  not  recognize  the  ‘mythic’  truth  and  can  not  be 
accomplished  unless  he  stops  recognizing  himself  in  the 
actor.  Here  the  mask  may  prove  to  be  an  effective  device 
to  prevent  him  from  finding  himself  in  the  character  he 
portrays  on  the  stage. 

A  highly  stylized  theatre  creates  an  atmosphere  which 
transcends  time  and  space.  The  reaction  of  the  audience 
to  such  a  theatre  as  well  as  their  relationship  with  it  is 
totally  different  from  that  with  the  realistic  theatre.  In  a 
realistic  theatre,  when  the  curtain  goes  up,  the  stage  acts 
like  a  mirror  in  which  the  spectator  sees  how  intensely  he 
is  rooted  to  his  worldly  existence  and  how,  in  the  guise  of 
different  situations,  the  two  forces  —  happiness  and 
misery  —  act  on  him  from  different  directions,  making  his 
life  their  resultant.  He  is  thus  encouraged  to  individualise 
himself  through  subjective  identification  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  on  the  stage  and  to  work  through  his  entire  range  of 
the  complexity  of  emotion  with  the  character.  If  the 
identification  is  complete  and  the  character  on  stage  is 
experiencing  unbearable  emotional  shock,  the  spectator 
logically  will  be  equally  shocked.  But  this  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  because  the  self-protective  instinct  tells  the  spectator 
to  guard  himself  from  a  psychological  trauma.  The  actor 
then  becomes  the  occasion  for  a  war  within  the  spectator, 
between  his  desire  to  accept  the  character  as  really 
human  and  his  need  to  protect  his  own  emotional  being. 
This  conflict  clouds  the  dramatic  experience. 


The  stylized  theatre,  on  the  other  hand,  through  many 
devices,  of  which  mask  is  one,  places  a  sort  of  aesthetic 
barrier  between  the  spectator  and  actor.  The  spectator 
is  discouraged,  indeed  he  is  not  permitted,  to  identify  with 
the  character.  He  can  only  study  the  portrayed  character 
with  a  sensitive  objectivity.  When  freed  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  identification,  he  is  also  freed  from  the  need  to 
defend  his  own  ego  by  withdrawing  some  of  his  emo¬ 
tional  commitment  for  fear  of  psychological  trauma.  Thus 
a  kind  of  ‘alienation’  is  achieved  in  which  the  spectator  is 
free  to  observe  objectively  and  experience  deeply. 

Precisely  for  achieving  this  kind  of  alienation,  centuries 
ago  Indian  theatre  tradition  adapted  such  a  highly  stylized 
treatment  of  actor’s  face,  either  with  a  mask  or  mask-like 
make-up.  A  meticulous  and  elaborate  scheme  of  styliza¬ 
tion  evolved  to  keep  realism  off  the  classical  theatre.  What 
modern  theatre-thinkers  of  the  West  are  thinking  now, 
their  Indian  counterparts  thought  it  at  least  two  thousand 
years  ago  and  strongly  recommended  a  natyadharmi 
(stylized)  theatre  for  serious  purposes  and  intense  drama¬ 
tic  experience  which  a  lokadharmi  (realistic)  presentation 
can  never  give.  This  is  what  Abhinavabharati  says, 
although  in  other  words.  Abhinavabharati,  written  by 
Abhinavagupta  (10th  century  A.D.)  a  great  scholar, 
philosopher,  aesthete  and  theatre-thinker,  is  the  most 
scholarly  commentary  of  the  Nafyashastra  by  Bharat 
Muni  of  Circa  second  century  B.  C.  One  of  the  paragraphs 
of  Abhinavabharati  as  translated  by  Raniero  Gnoli  reads: 
“It  is  not  fitting  to  imitate  an  event  of  actual  life;  for  in  this 
case  the  spectators  would  be  affected  by  passions  (hatred, 
partisanship,  indifference,  etc.)  extraneous  to  aesthetic 


experience  and  would  thus  be  unable  to  identify  himself 
with  the  event  represented.  Pleasure  being  thus  absent, 
instruction  would  be  absent  as  well.  Besides,  in  the  case  of 
an  actual  event,  the  relation  between  the  action  (its  merit 
etc.)  and  the  fruits  which  result  from  it  is  discerned  by 
direct  experience;  it  is,  therefore,  useless  to  put  it  on  the 
stage.”  Abhinavagupta  is  here  clearly  against  realism  on 
the  stage  for  a  deeper  dramatic  experience.  He  strongly 
advocates  for  a  highly  stylized  {natyadharmi)  presentation 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  intense  aesthetic  pleasure 
to  the  audience.  Besides,  he  makes  here  a  subtle  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  theatrical  event  happening  on  the  stage 
and  portrayed  characters.  For  a  deep  dramatic  experi¬ 
ence  the  spectator  should  identify  with  the  represented 
event  and  not  with  the  characters.  If  the  characters  are  far 
removed  in  appearance  from  everyday  man,  the  event 
created  by  their  action  is  absolute.  Therefore,  the  audi¬ 
ence  gets  a  chance  to  explore  other  planes  of  reality  so 
that  the  essence  behind  the  perceptual  reality  charac¬ 
terised  by  multiplicity  is  better  comprehended. 

The  Sanskrit  theatre  thus  consciously  chose  to  be  non- 
realistic.  Everything  was  exaggerated,  conventionalised 
and  emphasised.  What  happened  in  the  performance  was 
not  the  moving  photograph  of  some  events  in  the  linear 
stretch  of  time  and  space  but  formalised  non-linear  flow  of 
dynamic  symbols  which  form  a  sumptuous  pattern  for  the 
eye  and  ear.  A  whole  scheme  of  stylization  was  meticul¬ 
ously  worked  out  for  this  purpose.  Treatment  of  actor’s 
face  is  a  significant  aspect  of  this  scheme  of  stylization.  It 
aims  at  blending  visual  and  aural  arts  for  arousing  the 
spectator,  more  easily  and  powerfully  than  by  any  other 


form  of  art,  a  state  of  consciousness  of  its  own  unique 
kind,  conceived  intuitively  and  concretely  as  a  juice  or 
flavour,  called  Rasa. 

Near  a  highly  stylized  theatre  the  dialogue-centred 
realistic  theatre  appears  emaciated,  peripheral  and  crawl¬ 
ing.  The  fiery  French  poet  and  theatre-prophet  Antonine 
Artaud,  therefore,  in  his  Theatre  and  its  Double,  describes 
dialogue-centred  realistic  theatre  of  the  West  as  a  theatre 
for  ‘antipoets,  positivists,  grammarians,  grocers  and  mad¬ 
men’.  On  the  other  hand.  Oriental  theatre  which  are  all 
basically  stylized,  appears  to  him  to  be  ‘religious,  integral, 
metaphysical  and  sensuous.’  Brecht,  the  German  play¬ 
wright  and  theatre  genius  who  has  profoundly  influenced 
Western  stage  and  is  now  a  craze  in  contemporary  Indian 
theatre  scene  is  also  for  a  stylized  non-realistic  theatre. 

Like  a  religious  ritual,  stylized  theatre,  very  often  is  at 
that  meeting  point  where  human  and  non-human,  mean¬ 
ing  and  chaos,  finite  and  infinite  come  together.  It  has  the 
potentiality  to  become  the  theatre  of  the  inner  eye  and  of 
the  outer  eye  at  the  same  time.  Hence  breaking  loose 
from  the  moorings  that  bind  us  to  our  everyday  existence 
it  presents  with  equal  facility  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
forms  of  reality.  In  a  stylized  theatre  the  dance-like  move¬ 
ments  and  gestures  of  the  actors,  their  fantastic  costumes, 
towering  headgears,  elaborate  treatment  of  actor’s  face 
with  a  mask-like  make-up  or  with  a  mask,  all  serve  as  sym¬ 
bols.  And  as  symbols  they  are  vague,  only  pointing  the 
way  to  some  absolute  or  secret  reality. 

The  classical  Sanskrit  theatre  tradition  is  now  lost.  Many 
of  its  conventions,  including  the  stylized  treatment  of 


actor’s  face  with  a  mask  or  mask-like  make-up,  now  also 
live  in  traditional  theatre  forms  like  Koodiyattam, 
Krishnattam,  Kathakali,  Yakshagana,  Therukoothu,  etc. 
The  contemporary  Indian  theatre  has  yet  to  acquire  an 
identity  of  its  own  as  it  has  been  following  the  different 
trends  that  emerged  in  the  West.  In  a  very  few  recent  pro¬ 
ductions  masks  have  been  used.  The  inspiration  did  not 
come  from  the  traditional  theatres  but  again  from  the 
West.  The  contemporary  theatre  has,  however,  started 
searching  for  its  identity.  We  may  hope  that  the  search  will 
lead  some  imaginative  theatre-workers  of  this  country  to 
use  mask  or  mask-like  make-up  in  a  more  meaningful  and 
effective  way  for  giving  a  richer  theatrical  experience. 

Whether  in  India  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  after  its 
return  to  the  elite  theatre,  the  mask  has  to  be  content 
being  more  a  metaphor  than  a  symbol.  The  intellectual 
gravitation  of  the  elite  very  likely  hinders  its  rise  to  the 
height  of  a  symbol.  In  Krishnattam,  the  temple-theatre  of 
Guruvayur  in  Kerala,  the  demon  Narakasura  wearing  a 
fantastic  mask  is  a  symbol,  but  in  Girish  Karnad’s  play 
Hayavadana  the  man  wearing  a  horse-mask  is  but  a 
metaphor  to  suggest  aesthetically  the  agony  of  modern 
man  of  not  being  able  to  take  off  the  mask  from  his  face. 
This  theme,  as  discussed  earlier,  without  using  any  mask 
is  even  more  powerfully  depicted  by  the  great  mimetic 
artiste  Marcel  Marceau  in  his  mute  play  of  gestures. 

In  primitive  cultures  the  mask  is  neither  a  symbol  nor  a 
metaphor  but  a  tangible  presence.  Our  analytical  mind 
may  qualify  it  as  mythical  presence,  but  for  the  primitives 
myth  is  a  more  intense  reality.  Therefore,  for  them  masks 


are,  as  Seigfreid  Giedion  calls  them,  the  antennae  of 
invisible  forces. 

In  whatever  way  mask  is  used,  as  a  mythical  presence, 
a  symbol,  a  metaphor  or  as  a  protective  clothing  worn  by 
twentieth-century  cosmonauts,  it  would  always  be  a  way 
of  defying  human  vulnerability. 


Ritual  mask  of  Sherdukpen  Naga  Tribe 


Mask  and  Ritual 


MASKS  are  generally  used  for  three  purposes.  When  the 
wearer  identifies  himself  with  the  mask  its,  magic  power 
seizes  him  and  what  he  performs  is  more  or  less  a  ritual. 
Here  the  mask  serves  the  purpose  of  an  instrument  for  re¬ 
enactment  of  some  elemental  experience  by  projecting 
and  reflecting  supernatural  powers.  But  when  the  wearer 
realises  that  by  putting  on  the  mask  he  has  only  changed 
his  outward  appearance  and  not  his  true  self,  the  ritual 
gives  way  to  human  drama.  The  mask  is  then  a  means  of 
stylized  treatment  of  the  actor’s  face.  When,  however,  the 
mask  is  stripped  off  its  symbolic  character  and  is  used  as  a 
protective  covering,  such  as  the  masks  worn  by  cos¬ 
monauts  and  surgeons,  the  purpose  is  entirely  utilitarian. 
The  use  of  mask  for  utilitarian  purpose  is  beyond  our 
scope.  Therefore,  the  other  two  kinds  of  use  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

In  order  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  use  of  mask  as 
a  ritual  object  it  is  necessary  that  the  concept  of  ritual  is 


first  understood  clearly.  Many,  belonging  to  disciplines 
such  as  sociology,  psychology,  history  of  religions, 
pheno-  menology  and  semantics,  have  tried  to  analyse 
rituals  from  their  respective  perspectives  and  offer  defini¬ 
tions  which  will  be  applicable  to  the  term  ‘ritual’  in  all  its 
acceptations.  All  these  views  are  admirably  discussed  by 
S.P.  Nagendra  in  The  Concept  of  Ritual  in  Modern 
Sociological  Theory  and  after  examining  each  he  agrees 
with  Mircea  Eliade,  the  renowned  historian  of  religions, 
who  has  convincingly  rehabilitated  the  traditional 
concept  of  ritual  as  an  enactment  of  myth. 

“As  presentational  symbols”,  S.P.  Nagendra  says, 
“myth  and  ritual  actually  antedate  the  beginning  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Far  in  the  nascent  period  of  humanity  the  only 
symbols  through  which  man  could  conceptualize  life 
must  have  been  life  symbols,  those  that  expressed  the 
basic  facts  of  human  existence;  the  forces  of  life  and 
death.  The  numerous  symbols  that  we  come  across  in  the 
primitive  world,  the  churinga,  the  totem,  the  emblem,  etc. 
are  all  epitomes  of  living  experience.  They  are  naturally 
regarded  as  sacred  and  venerated  by  the  primitives. 
Man’s  response  to  these  ‘Sacra’  is  initially  in  the  form  of 
unconscious  expression  of  feelings;  but  it  soon  becomes 
formalised  and  acquires  the  character  of  a  rite.  Ritual,  thus 
arises  as  a  compliment  to  life  symbols.  It  is  an  articulation 
of  attitudes  that  become  associated  with  the  life  symbols, 
and  since  the  latter  are  regarded  as  life  givers  and  death 
dealers  they  are  constantly  revered,  feared  and  placated. 
This  is  how  the  mimetic  ritual  develops.  The  mimetic 
ritual  is  . . .  ‘the  most  primitive  reflection  of  serious  thought, 
a  slow  deposit  as  it  were  of  people’s  imaginative  insight 


into  life’.  That  is  why  it  is  intrinsically  solemn.” 

In  some  mimetic  rituals  masks  are  used  to  evoke  gods 
and  to  protect  men  from  hostile  environments  so  that  dis¬ 
eases  are  warded  off,  sickness  is  cured,  success  in  a  hunt 
or  war  is  secured  and  natural  calamities  and  crop  failures 
averted.  Mask  rituals  are  often  accompanied  by  vigorous 
dance  resulting  in  trance  when  the  spirit  evoked  and  the 
medium  are  in  perfect  communion.  Those  communities 
who  perform  such  rituals  believe  that  even  when  the  ritual 
mask  is  not  used  it  preserves  some  of  its  mysterious 
powers.  Therefore,  it  is  usually  kept  in  a  ceremonial  place 
or  it  is  destroyed  immediately  after  the  ritual  is  over. 

Some  of  the  tribal  communities  like  Munda,  Oraon, 
Santhal,  Baiga  etc.  have  animistic  beliefs.  They  believe 
that  all  things  possess  individual  souls  or  spirits  and  in 
some  sense  have  personalities.  Such  a  faith  not  only  pro¬ 
vides  the  framework  of  their  religious  lives  but  affects  their 
everyday  routines;  in  their  daily  dealings  they  have  to  take 
into  account  not  only  the  physical  nature  of  objects  but 
also  their  spiritual  nature.  They  believe  that  the  spirits 
dwelling  in  everything  in  this  world  if  are  in  peace  with 
each  other  as  well  as  with  them  there  is  nothing  to  worry, 
nothing  to  fear.  But  if  this  relationship  among  the  various 
spirits  is  somehow  violated,  calamities,  diseases  etc.  befall 
on  human  beings.  In  order  to  remedy  the  violation  they 
perform  magical  ceremonies  in  which,  at  times,  masks 
play  an  important  role  in  invoking  the  concerned  spirits. 

Religious  beliefs  of  some  tribal  communities  have  been 
greatly  influenced  after  their  contact  with  men  of  other 
faiths.  For  instance,  many  of  the  scheduled  tribes  (those 
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tribal  communities  who  have  been  listed  for  special  treat¬ 
ment  under  the  Indian  Constitution)  of  Himachal  and 
Arunachal  Pradesh  have  come  very  close  to  either 
Buddhism  or  Hinduism,  or  to  both.  Yet  they  still  retain 
customs  like  polyandry  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
rest  of  their  neighbours.  Of  these  tribes  those  which  have 
come  very  close  to  Buddhism  have  fascinating  ritual 
masked  dances. 

The  Sherdukpens  and  the  Monpas  of  Arunachal 
Pradesh  and  neighbouring  areas  perform  many  kinds  of 
ritual  masked  dances  of  which  Thutotdam  is  most  fas¬ 
cinating.  The  dancers  put  on  masks  representing  skulls 
and  wear  costumes  designed  as  skeletons.  The  ritualistic 
dance  depicts  how  the  soul  after  death  is  received  in  the 
other  world.  At  Torgyap  Festival  many  such  kinds  of 
masked  dances  are  performed  which  aim  at  driving  away 
evil  spirits  and  ensuring  prosperity,  good  harvest  and 
favourable  weather  throughout  the  year. 

The  Monpas  perform  Arpos  dance  in  which  about 
twenty-five  dancers,  wearing  helmets  and  carrying  sword 
and  shield  like  ancient  warriors,  depict  how  the  ancestors 
of  the  tribe  conquered  their  enemies.  The  performance 
concludes  with  a  dance  number  called  Gallong  Chham  in 
which  about  ten  dancers  perform  wearing  very  colourful 
costumes  and  sumptuous  headgears. 

Of  all  the  masked  pantomimes  that  the  Sherdukpens 
perform,  the  most  fascinating  is  the  Yak  dance.  The 
dummy  animal  is  formed  by  two  men  concealed  behind  a 


Buddhistic  ritualistic  dance  mask.  Dharamshala,  Himachal  Pradesh 


Yak  dance 


Tribal  mask  of  a  tiger:  Arunachal  Pradesh 


black  cloth  that  forms  its  body.  The  head  of  the  dummy 
Yak  is  made  of  wood.  On  its  back  sits  the  figure  of  a 
goddess.  Three  masked  men  dance  around  the  dummy 
animal.  They  represent  the  legendary  hero  Apapek  and 
his  two  sons. 


Verrier  Elwin  in  his  The  Art  of  The  North-East  Frontier 
of  India  reports,  “The  Lamas  of  the  Yang  Sang  Chu  valley 
in  northern  Siang  have  masked  dances  which  they  per¬ 
form  every  year  at  the  week-long  Festival  of  Drubachuk  to 
ensure  prosperity,  happiness  and  health.  They  too  have 
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Deer,  Bird  and  Pig  dances,  for  which  there  are  striking 
masks  and  gorgeous  costumes.  Other  pantomimes  repre¬ 
sent  kings  and  queens,  demons,  and  clowns.  The  highly 
entertaining  Arakacho-Chham  originated,  it  is  said,  when 
Lord  Buddha  saw  how  gloomy  people  were:  he  sent  the 
clown  Arakacho  and  his  wife  to  cheer  them  up  and  they 
began  to  laugh.  Similar  dances  are  performed  by  the 
Membas  of  Gelling  and  elsewhere.” 

Ritualistic  mask  dances  are  also  performed  by  Lamas  in 
the  monastries  of  the  Western  Himalayan  region,  espe¬ 
cially  in  areas  around  Ladakh,  Kinnaur  and  Dharamsala, 
much  similar  to  those  performed  in  Arunachal  Pradesh. 
The  theme  of  these  dances  centres  round  the  legend  of 
Buddha  and  depicts  the  victory  of  Good  over  Evil.  The 
dances  are  accompanied  by  musical  chants  and  the 
costumes  are  colourful  and  gorgeous.  The  awe  and  fear 
inspiring  masks  of  demons  and  evil  spirits  are  dramatically 
delineated.  They  are  mostly  carved  from  a  single  block  of 
wood:  holes  are  usually,  but  not  always,  made  for  eyes. 
They  are  painted  with  bright  colours.  Women  never  wear 
masks  which  are  used  only  by  men  and  boys  or  the  Lamas 
themselves. 

In  non-tribal  societies,  especially  those  which  are  rural 
based  and  non-industrial,  mask  is  used  not  as  a  ritual 
object  but  as  a  means  of  treating  actor’s  face  when  it 
serves  a  dramatic  function.  Although  some  forms  of  trad¬ 
itional  theatre  have  unmistakable  ritualistic  overtones, 
masks  used  in  them  acquire  a  symbolic  character  rather 
than  ritualistic.  In  Bhagavat  Mela  Natakam  of  Tamilnadu 
the  mask  used  by  Narasimha,  the  half-man-half-Iion 
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Mask  of  an  evil  being  used  In 

Buddhistic  ritual  theatre  of  north  eastern  States 


incarnation  of  God,  is  worship¬ 
ped  throughout  the  year  and 
kept  in  the  temple.  It  is  brought 
out  only  on  the  day  the  play 
Prahalada  Charitam  is  staged. 
Yet,  since  its  dramatic  function 
dominates  over  the  ritualistic,  it 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter. 


Ritual  mask 


Mask  and  Theatre 


IF  theatre  is  simply  defined  as  enactment  of  situations 
through  assumption  of  characters,  then  it  was  perhaps 
born  in  the  deepest  past  of  prehistoric  time  together  with 
mask.  It  may  be  reasonably  surmised  that  the  primitive 
man  got  the  idea  of  character-assumption  only  when  he 
put  on  the  mask  he  invented  first.  When  the  assumer 
totally  identifies  himself  with  the  assumed  character  the 
enactment  becomes  a  ritual,  but  when  the  former 
portrays  the  latter  it  is  theatre.  If  the  portrayal  is  so  intense 
that  the  assumer  feels  somewhat  identified  with  the 
assumed  character,  especially  when  the  character  repre¬ 
sents  a  supernatural  being,  the  theatre  acquires  ritualistic 
overtones.  Some  forms  of  our  traditional  theatre  appear 
ritualistic  to  a  Westerner  because,  through  rhany  conven¬ 
tions  and  schemes  of  stylization,  they  aim  at  creating  an 
atmosphere  in  which  it  will  be  easy  for  the  actor  to  come 
closest  to  the  point  of  identification  with  the  assumed 
character  which  is  invariably  mythical. 


Presenting  reality  through  a  distinctive  stylisation  has 
been  the  basic  approach  of  traditional  Indian  art  whether 
literary,  visual,  or  performing.  The  literary  skill  of 
characterisation  and  episodic  structure  in  the  thematic 
development  of  the  two  great  epics  —  the  Ramayana  and 
the  Mahabharata  —  and  other  Puranic  literature  are, 
therefore,  stylized,  non-realistic  and  replete  with  mythical 
motifs  which  constitute  an  inexhaustible  store-house  for 
the  performing  arts  of  India.  The  various  forms  of 
traditional  theatre  not  only  draw  heavily  upon  Puranic 
literature  for  their  thematic  content  but  handle  the 
symbolic  aspect  of  poetic  material  with  great  facility  and 
depth,  often  adding  new  dimensions  to  the  stories  and 
giving  new  interpretations  to  the  characters. 

The  Puranic  literature  have  the  strongest  and  richest 
tradition  in  the  various  forms  of  traditional  theatre,  both 
live  and  puppet.  The  multiform  traditional  human  theatre 
is  a  composite  art  in  which  elements  of  music,  dance, 
mime,  highly  stylized  plastic  arts  and  crafts,  religious  and 
festival  pageantry,  marvellously  blend  to  create  a  colour¬ 
ful  poetry  in  space  written  in  a  language  that  is  solidified, 
materialised  and  polyvalent.  Such  a  theatre  has  to  be 
essentially  stylized  and  as  part  of  the  total  scheme  of 
stylization  in  dramatic  presentation  and  non-realistic 
approach  to  the  exploration  of  reality,  traditional  Indian 
theatre  has  evolved  many  devices  and  conventions.  One 
of  the  most  important  devices  is  the  treatment  of  the 
actor’s  face  by  elaborate  make-up  in  different  colours  and 
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designs  and  also  through  use  of  masks.  In  almost  all  types 
of  masks  used  in  traditional  theatre,  the  headgear  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  mask  and  there  is  an  amazing  range 
and  variety  of  headgear  in  both  material  and  design.  The 
mask-makers  use  a  variety  of  materials  such  as  clay, 
wood,  bark,  cork,  pith,  hide,  tapestry,  bamboo,  papier 
mache  etc.  The  masks  are  of  different  sizes  —  from  the 
small  masks  of  Seraikela  Chhau  to  the  huge  ones  of  Sahi 
Jatra  of  Orissa  and  Krishnattam  of  Kerala.  Most  of  the 
masks  are  in  one  piece,  but  some  have  moving  parts. 
Some  are  carved,  other  painted  while  some  are  both 
carved  and  painted.  Masks  representing  gods,  human 
beings,  animals  and  demons  have  been  treated  with  a  var¬ 
iety  of  interpretations.  The  masks  also  demonstrate  a 
great  range  of  colour  scheme  and  design.  The  idea  of  col¬ 
our  symbolism  is  often  followed  as  in  the  case  of  the 
nr\ake-up  in  Kathakali. 

Kerala  is  extremely  rich  in  varied  theatre  traditions 
which  treat  the  actor’s  face  in  highly  stylized  manner. 
Some  of  them,  such  as,  Kathakali,  Mudiettu,  and  Teyyam 
have  been  discussed  later.  There  is  yet  another  fascinating 
form  of  ritual  theatre  known  as  Tirayattam.  The  actor  who 
represents  a  deity  in  this  theatre  is  called  Kolam  which  lit¬ 
erally  means  a  figure  or  a  decoration .  The  face  of  the  actor 
is  treated  either  with  colourful  mask-like  make-up  or  with 
a  beautiful  mask  often  made  of  a  light  wood.  Invariably 
the  mask  is  artistically  balanced  with  a  gorgeous  headgear 
which,  at  times,  is  integrated  with  the  facial  covering.  In 
northern  Kerala,  the  counterpart  of  Tirayattam  is  the 
Bhoota  dance  which  is  a  kind  of  exorcistic  ritual.  The  per¬ 
former  personifying  the  deity  in  this  dance  is  also  called 


Kolam.  The  ritual  of  exorcism  is  therefore  often  called  as 
Kolam  ceremony. 

The  mask  used  in  traditional  theatre  does  not  duplicate 
the  actor’s  face.  It  vitally  alters  the  face  by  accentuating  or 
distorting  the  features  and  highlighting  the  qualities  of  the 
dramatic  character.  The  forms  of  traditional  Indian  theatre 
which  use  masks  will  be  now  discussed. 

Chhau 

In  a  contiguous  region  spread  over  the  States  of  Orissa, 
Bihar  and  West  Bengal  a  fascinating  form  of  dance- 
theatre  is  prevalent  known  as  Chhau  which  seems  to  be  a 
generic  name.  A  group  of  stylistically  varying  forms  rang¬ 
ing  from  simple  folk  to  highly  evolved  styles  are  called 
Chhau.  To  distinguish  one  from  another  the  use  of  an 
epithet  therefore  becomes  inevitable  and  the  three  most 
evolved  styles  have  as  their  epithets  the  names  of  the 
places  where  they  developed  under  the  patronage  of  the 
respective  feudal  nobilities  and  they  are:  Seraikela  Chhau 
(Bihar),  Mayurbhanj  Chhau  (Orissa),  and  Purulia  Chhau 
(West  Bengal)  and  the  degree  of  sophistication  which 
they  acquired  in  the  feudal  courts  is  in  that  descending 
order.  Each  of  these  three  styles  of  Chhau  has  its  distinc¬ 
tive  presentational  techniques,  yet  there  are  many 
similarities  which  unmistakably  point  to  the  fact  that  they 
belong  to  one  family.  The  most  important  similarity  is  that 
all  these  variant  styles  of  Chhau  culminates  in  a  festival  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  of  Chaitra,  corresponding  to 
April  12  or  13.  The  deities  worshipped  in  the  connected 
religious  rituals  are  Shiva  and  Shakti.  This  leads  us  to 


believe  that  the  Tantric  cult  has  greatly  influenced  Chhau 
during  its  formative  period. 

Chhau  is  generally  regarded  as  a  form  of  dancing,  but 
close  examination  would  reveal  that  it  is  more  a  form  of 
theatre  than  dancing.  The  story  or  theme  contained  in 
each  number  in  Chhau,  whatever  may  be  the  style,  is  nar¬ 
rated  not  in  words  but  only  through  dance-movements. 
Therefore,  Chhau  is  essentially  a  form  of  non-verbal 
theatre  in  which  actors  express  themselves  in  move¬ 
ments,  not  in  words. 

Each  of  the  three  styles  of  Chhau  has  its  own  scheme  of 
stylization  so  that  the  characteristic  movements  become 
adequately  expressive  to  carry  the  theme  of  the  number 
dramatically.  The  most  marked  difference  among  the 
three  styles  is  in  the  use  of  mask.  While  Seraikela  and 
Purulia  styles  of  Chhau  use  masks,  Mayurbhanj  style  uses 
none.  Again,  masks  used  in  Seraikela  Chhau  have  a 
totally  different  function  and  stylization  to  those  of  Purulia 
Chhau,  and  the  former  are  more  sophisticated. 

The  use  of  mask  in  Seraikela  Chhau  not  only  deter¬ 
mined  the  line  of  its  growth  but  remained  its  focal  point 
even  after  the  form  fully  crystallised.  The  mask  has  to  be 
the  quintessence  of  the  character  to  be  portrayed  by  the 
actor-dancer.  Therefore,  it  needs  a  very  gifted  artist  to  vis¬ 
ualise  the  mask  and  give  shape  and  substance  to  it.  Some 
of  these  masks  require  suitably  ornate  and  stylized 
headgears  to  be  complete.  The  headgear  not  only  gives  a 
resplendent  touch  with  coloured  beads,  artificial  pearls 
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and  zari  work  but  also  artistically  balances  the  mask  when 
worn  by  the  actor-dancers.  The  uniqueness  of  Seraikela 
Chhau  is  that  these  neutralised  masks  become  expressive 
during  the  course  of  the  performance.  The  same  mask 
with  different  modes  of  stance,  gestures  and  positioning 
of  the  body  may  at  one  time  express  great  anguish  and  at 
another  time  joy  and  happiness. 

Masks  used  in  Seraikela  Chhau  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  three  different  types.  There  are  a  number  of  masks 
which  represent  mythological  characters  like  Krishna, 
Radha,  Rama,  Parasurama,  Kartikeya,  Shiva,  Ardhanaris- 
vara  (half-man-half-woman),  Mahisasura  etc.  Whether 
god  or  demon  they  have  been  conceived  in  Hindu 
mythology  in  human  form.  Therefore,  in  this  type,  masks 
representing  a  hunter  {Shabara)  or  a  boatman  {Nabika)  or 
Jhansi  Rani  which  is  a  historical  character,  may  be 
included.  In  the  other  type  may  be  placed  those  masks 
which  represent  animals  or  birds  or  some  objects,  such  as 
a  flower,  which  have  been  conceived  as  having  human 
faces.  The  examples  of  this  type  are:  Mayur  (peacock), 
Hamsa  (Swan),  Bhramara  (bee),  Phoola  (flower)  etc.  The 
third  type  is  as  interesting  as  poetic  since  these  masks  rep¬ 
resenting  almost  abstract  ideas  have  been  conceived  as 
having  human  faces,  such  as  Marumaya  (mirage),  Ratri 
(night),  Basanta  (spring  season),  Aleya  (will-o’-the-wisp) 
etc. 

Masks  used  in  Purulia  Chhau  are  not  as  sophisticated  as 
that  of  Seraikela  Chhau.  They  vibrate  with  a  quality  of 


Kartikeya  and  Ganesha:  Purulia  Chhau 


Purulia  Chhau  mask:  West  Bengal 


earthiness  and  their  function  is,  more  or  less  limited  to 
effectively  stylized  representation  of  the  mythical 
dramatis  personae.  All  the  numbers  in  the  traditional 
repertoire  of  Purulia  Chhau  are  based  on  episodes  from 
the  Ramayana,  the  Mahabharata  and  other  Puranic  litera¬ 
tures.  Each  mask,  therefore,  represents  a  mythological 
character  dealt  in  these  Puranic  literatures.  Most  of  the 
masks  are  integrated  with  large  headgears  decorated  with 
zari,  glass  beads  and  other  indigenous  materials. 

The  masks  are  prepared  by  those  craftsman  who  make 
clay  images  of  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  in 
Krishnanagar  style  of  clay-modelling.  The  Purulia  Chhau 
performers  purchase  the  masks  from  these  craftsmen. 
The  main  centre  of  mask  making  is  Chorda,  a  village  near 
Bagmundi  town  in  the  district  of  Purulia. 

It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  mask  in  Purulia  Chhau  has 
been  influenced  by  a  ritualistic  dance  tradition  called 
Gambhira,  which  has  now  become  rare. 

Sahi  Jatra 

Sahi  Jatra  is  a  processional  form  of  theatre  prevalent  in 
Puri,  Orissa.  It  is  performed  every  year  for  about  a  week, 
presenting  different  episodes  from  the  Ramayana  every 
day  beginning  from  the  day  of  Rama-navami  (the  ninth 
day  of  the  bright  fortnight  in  the  month  of  Chaitra,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  March-April)  believed  to  be  the  birthday  of 
Rama,  the  hero  of  Ramayana.  In  this  form  of  processional 


Making  of  Sahijatra  mask 


theatre  no  dialogue  is  spoken.  Actors  wearing  huge  masks 
with  head  decorations  and  gorgeous  costumes  go  in  a 
procession  on  the  street  to  the  accompaniment  of  loud 
drumming.  They  walk  with  stylized  gait  and  do  minirhal 
miming  befitting  to  and  characteristic  of  the  mythological 
character  they  portray.  Visual  conception  of  the  masks  is 
similar  to  icons  sculptured  in  temple  walls.  Earlier,  each  of 
these  masks  used  to  be  carved  out  of  a  single  block  of 
wood  and  painted  with  bright  colours.  Now  in  order  to 
make  them  lighter  and  therefore  easier  for  the  actors  to 
wear,  they  are  being  made  with  papier  mache.  Highly 
decorative  headgears  made  of  sponge,  wood,  shola,  and 
other  indigenous  materials  form  integral  part  of  the 
masks. 

Masks  used  in  Sahi  Jatra  represent  various  characters 
from  the  Ramayana,  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions  such 
as  the  Naga  mask.  Also,  the  one-headed  Havana  mask  is, 
in  a  way,  a  departure  from  the  Ramayana  where  the 
demon  king  has  been  described  as  having  ten  heads.  The 
ten-headed  Havana  mask  is  also  used  in  Sahi  Jatra. 

Seraikela  and  Purulia  Chhau  and  Sahi  Jatra  are 
perhaps  the  only  forms  of  theatre  in  which  all  dramatis 
personae,  without  exception,  put  on  masks.  In  other 
forms  of  traditional  theatre,  while  a  few  characters  are 
masked  others  wear  facial  makerup.  This  facial  make-up, 
in  some  forms  such  as  Krishnattam  of  Kerala,  is  so  stylized 
and  heavy  that  the  treated  face  bears  a  mask-like 
appearance. 


Narasimha  mask:  Sahijatra,  Orissa 


Krishnattam 


Krishnattam  is  a  ritualistic  dance-drama  performed  in 
the  Krishna  temple  of  Guruvayur,  Kerala.  It  has  a  great 
affinity  with  Kathakali  of  which  it  is  believed  to  be  the  pre- 
curser.  In  17th  century  a  Vaisnavite  poet  and  scholar, 
Manadeva  of  Kozhikode  remodelled  Astapadiyattam  as  a 
votive  offering  to  Lord  Krishna  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Krishnattam.  The  text  of  the  play,  called  Krishna-geeti,  is 
in  Sanskrit  and  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  Geeta- 
govinda  of  Jayadev. 

A  cycle  of  eight  plays,  based  on  the  life  of  Krishna  from 
birth  to  death,  form  the  repertoire  of  Krishnattam.  It  is 
generally  performed  as  a  votive  offering  of  a  devotee  who 
commissions  its  performance  by  paying  a  nominal  fee. 

In  Krishnattam  the  actors  neither  speak  nor  sing.  The 
chorus  consisting  of  two  vocalists  sing  or  chant  the  text  of 
Krishna-geeti.  The  actors  through  dance  movements  and 
gestural  mime  interpret  the  lines  sung  by  the  chorus. 

Most  of  the  actors’  faces  are  treated  with  heavy,  stylized 
and  mask-like  make-up.  The  face  of  the  actors  portraying 
female  characters  is  given  comparatively  much  lighter 
make-up.  Some  characters  like  Narakasura,  Murasura, 
Brahma,  Ghantakarna,  Dharmaraja,  Pootana,  Vividha 
etc.  wear  masks.  They  are  carved  from  a  single  block  of 
wood  and  painted  in  bright  red,  green,  black  and  white,  in 
bold  lines  and  curves.  Most  of  these  masks  are  integrated 
with  headgear. 


Murasura  mask:  Krishnattam,  Kerala 


Jambuvan  mask:  Krishnattam,  Kerala 


Ramaleela 


Throughout  north  India  Ramaleela  is  performed  in  a 
variety  of  styles.  These  presentational  styles  can  be 
grouped  under  three  broad  categories: 

1.  Presentation  through  Jhankis  which  are  a  kind  of 
tableaux  vivants.  In  fact,  Jhanki  is  a  spectacle  in 
which  there  is  practically  no  narrative  enactment. 
This  kind  of  Ramaleela  takes  the  character  of  a  fair 
rather  than  a  theatre. 

2.  Presentation  as  spectacular  pageants.  This  kind  of 
Ramaleela  is  most  important  and  representative  of 
the  tradition.  In  it  narrative  enactment  is  at  times 
punctuated  by  Jhankis. 

3.  Presentation  on  a  fixed  stage.  This  is  comparatively  a 
recent  trend  which  has  been  influenced  more  or  less 
by  Parsee  theatre. 

The  main  centres  of  traditional  Ramaleela  perfor¬ 
mances  are  Varanasi,  Ramanagar,  Mathura,  Ayodhya  and 
Chitrakut.  The  annual  Ramaleela  festival  in  Ramanagar 
and  Varanasi  are  of  particular  interest. 

Ramaleela  presents  the  life  story  of  Rama  as  told  in  the 
epic  poem  Ramacharitamanasa  of  the  great  saint-poet 
Tulsidas.  It  is  presented  as  cycle-plays  divided  into  many 
drama  days  which  vary  from  place  to  place  ranging  bet¬ 
ween  15  and  31  days.  Ramaleelas  of  different  places 
begin  on  different  days  but  all,  without  exception,  present 
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of  Ramanagar,  U.P. 


Durga  mask:  Ramaleela 
of  Varanasi,  U.  P. 
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Ravana-vadh  (killing  of  Ravana)  episode  on  the  day  of 
Vijaya-dashami  which  is  also  known  as  Dussehra.  The 
next  day,  the  episode  known  as  Bharat-milap  is  per¬ 
formed  in  which  the  meeting  of  Rama  and  Lakshmana 
With  their  other  two  brothers  Bharata  and  Satrughna  is 
enacted.  The  Leela  concludes  with  the  coronation  of 
Rama. 

The  actors  are  all  amateurs  and  those  who  play  the  role 
of  Seeta,  Rama  and  his  brothers  must  be  below  14  years 
of  age  and  brahmin  by  caste  because,  as  in  Rasaleela, 
when  they  don  the  costume  and  put  on  the  headgears 
they  are  the  very  embodiments  {svarups)  of  the  divinities 
they  represent;  even  an  old  brahmin  will  bow  down  and 
worship  them.  The  other  roles  are,  however,  open  to 
boys  and  men  from  any  caste. 

Ramaleela  has  great  richness  and  variety  in  costume, 
headgear,  and  jewellery.  A  few  characters  such  as 
Ravana,  Hanuman,  Angad,  etc.  wear  masks.  The  gold 
and  gilt  embroidered  zari  masks  like  that  of  Ravana  used 
in  Ramaleela  of  Ramanagar  and  the  brass  masks  of  Durga 
and  Hanuman  used  especially  in  Ramaleela  of  Varanasi 
are  exquisite  pieces  of  art. 

Ankianat 

The  Bhakti  movemept  has  deeply  influenced  many 
forms  of  traditional  performing  arts  prevalent  all  over  the 
country  and  in  Assam  it  inspired  the  superb  Ankianat.  In 
fact,  all  the  plays  in  the  repertoire  of  this  theatre  are  one 
act  plays  and  they  are  called  Ankianats.  The  performance 
is  known  as  Bhawana.  Therefore,  this  form  of  theatre  can 


also  be  called  Bhawana  theatre.  Most  Ankianats  draw 
their  themes  from  Krishna  legend;  only  a  few  from  the 
story  of  Rama. 

This  form  of  theatre  was  conceived  and  shaped  by 
Shankaradeva  towards  the  second  decade  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  not  only  a  devout  Vaisnava  but  a  genius. 
No  less  a  genius  can  evolve  a  theatre  like  Ankianat  that 
sinks  all  differences  between  religious  ritual  and  aesthetic 
activity  and  then  makes  the  disciplined  sublimity  of  classi¬ 
cal  arts  and  the  emotional  immediacy  of  folk  arts  to  walk 
together  hand  in  hand.  Although  Ankianat  has  deep 
religious  associations  and  even  today  jt  is  performed  in 
some  satras  (vaisnava  monasteries)  of  Assam,  it  is  predo¬ 
minantly  a  theatre  than  a  ritual. 

Ankianat  is  traditionally  performed  in  a  specially 
constructed  theatre  called  Radha.  Some  satras  have  per¬ 
manent  pandals  for  staging  Ankianat.  Where  permanent 
pandal  is  not  there  it  is  performed  on  an  improvised  stage. 
Most  of  the  plays  in  the  repertoire  of  Ankianat  are  based 
on  episodes  drawn  from  Krishna  legend,  only  a  very  few 
draw  their  theme  from  Rama  legend,  the  most  important 
being  Shri  Rama  Vijaya  Nat  by  Shankaradeva;  which  is 
among  the  few  plays  using  masks.  Important  among  the 
masks  used  in  this  form  of  theatre  are  Mancha,  Subahu, 
Tadaka,  Brahma,  Shiva,  Narasimha,  Garuda,  Kali  Naga 
(with  5  heads)  etc. 

Bhagavata  Mela 

It  seems  that  in  17th  century  some  Telugu  speaking 
people  of  Andhra  went  to  Tamilnadu  and  settled  in 


Tanjore.  They  took  with  them  the  art  of  Kuchipudi  dance- 
theatre,  which  must  have  come  in  contact  with  the  per¬ 
forming  arts  already  prevalent  in  the  region  and  the  cross¬ 
fertilization  produced  the  Bhagavata  Mela  Natakam.  This 
surmise  is  based  on  the  fact  that  although  Tamil  is  the  local 
language  of  the  region,  the  traditional  plays  of  Bhagavata 
Mela  are  all  in  Telugu.  Even  if  the  surmise  is  true, 
Bhagavata  Mela  has  developed  its  own  distinctive 
character  which  is  entirely  different  from  Kuchipudi.  It  is 
ritualistic  and  deeply  devotional  in  character  whereas 
Kuchipudi  is  sensuous,  laying  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on 
Sringara-rasa  (erotic  sentiment).  In  stage  convention  and 
presentational  techniques  there  are  as  much  similarities  as 
dissimilarities  between  the  two,  but  undoubtedly  both  are 
inspired  by  Bhakti  cult. 

Earlier  Bhagavata  Mela  was  being  traditionally  per¬ 
formed  in  temples  of  a  few  villages  around  Tanjore.  It  now 
survives  mainly  at  Melatur  where  it  is  performed  every 
year  at  the  time  of  Narasimha  Jayanti  celebration.  Traces 
of  this  tradition  are  also  found  at  Teperumanallur  and 
Saliyamangalam  villages. 

The  performance  is  presented  on  a  long  panda/ facing 
the  temple.  Performers  are  all  amateurs.  Their  perfor¬ 
mance  is  a  form  of  worship  and  therefore  they  observe 
some  austerities  during  the  days  of  performance. 

Bhagavata  Mela  is  highly  operatic  in  character.  The  text 
of  the  play  is  mostly  sung  by  the  chorus  and  the  actors 
interpret  it  through  gestural  miming.  The  dance  move¬ 
ments  which  support  the  mime  are  very  much  like  that  of 
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Bharatanafyam.  The  characters  do  not  wear  heavy  inake- 
up,  but  a  few  such  as  Narasimha,  Brahma,  some  demon 
characters  and  Ganesha  who  is  worshipped  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  play,  wear  masks.  The  mask  used  by 
Narasimha,  the  half-man-half-lion  incarnation  of  God, 
deserves  special  mention.  It  is  worshipped  throughout  the 
year,  being  kept  in  the  temple,  and  brought  out  on  the  day 
the  play  Prahlad  Charitram  is  staged. 

Some  mythical  characters,  conceived  in  the  epics  and 
Puranas  as  having  highly  unrealistic  features,  inspired 
traditional  mask  makers  to  interpret  them  visually  in  a 
variety  of  styles.  Narasimha,  the  fourth  incarnation  of 
Lord  Vishnu,  having  the  body  of  a  man  and  face  of  a  lion; 
Ganesha,  the  elephant-headed  god;  Havana,  the  demon 
king  of  Lanka  having  ten  heads,  twenty  arms  on  a  human 
body  with  two  legs;  Hanuman,  admirably  combining 
godly,  human,  and  monkey-like  qualities  and  features; 
are  some  characters  which  are  visually  delineated  diffe¬ 
rently  in  different  theatre  traditions.  For  instance,  the 
Bhagavata-mela  theatre  of  Tamilnadu,  Kuchipudi  of 
Andhra  Pradesh,  Prahlad  Nataka  and  Sahijatra  of  Orissa, 
each  has  in  its  repertoire  a  play  dealing  with  the 
Narasimha  myth.  The  actor  portraying  the  character 
wears  a  mask.  Each  of  the  theatres  interprets  the  man-lion 
character  in  its  distinctive  style.  Similarly,  Hanuman  is 
interpreted  differently  in  more  than  a  dozen  differing 
styles  of  human  and  puppet  theatres. 


Narasimha  mask: 

Bhagavat  Mela  Natakam,  Tamilnadu 


Therukoothu 


Therukoothu,  literally  meaning  ‘street  theatre’,  seems 
to  have  a  much  older  tradition  in  Tamilnadu  than  the 
Bhagavata  Mela  Natakam.  Therukoothu  is  vigorous 
theatre  and  its  make-up  is  highly  stylized.  The  faces  of 
major  male  characters  are  treated  with  a  heavy  colourful 
make-up  and  they  wear  tall  sumptuous  headgears 
decorated  with  bits  of  coloured  mirrors.  The  magnificent 
wing-like  shoulder  decorations  also  have  coloured  mir¬ 
rors.  Masks  are  not  used  in  Therukoothu  except  in  the 
play  Prahlada  Charitram.  In  this  play  the  character  por¬ 
traying  Narasimha  wears  a  fascinating  mask  which  is 
totally  different  in  conception  and  design  from  that  of 
Bhagavata  Mela  Natakam. 


Dashavatara 

Centuries  ago  a  form  of  theatre  evolved  based  on  the 
ten  incarnations  of  God,  which  now  survives  in  some 
areas  of  Goa  and  Maharashtra.  In  its  repertoire  there  is 
only  one  play  which  delineates  all  the  ten  incarnations. 

The  performance  begins ’with  the  entry  of  the  stock 
character  Sutradhara  who  sings  the  invocation  eulogising 
Lord  Ganapati.  This  is  followed  by  the  entry  of  the 
elephant-headed  god  portrayed  by  an  actor  wearing  a 
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mask.  He  is  flanked  by  his  two  consorts  Riddhi  and  Siddhi 
who  are,  however,  not  masked.  After  the  exit  of  Lord 
Ganapati  the  play  proper  begins  with  the  entry  of  Shan- 
khasura,  who  wears  a  kind  of  mask  with  a  long  tongue. 
Although,  according  to  the  legend  connected  with 
matsya-avatara,  the  first  incarnation  is  in  shape  of  a  fish, 
Shankhasura  is  a  demon.  In  Dashavatara  theatre  he  is 
portrayed  more  as  a  clown  than  a  demon. 

Ranmalyem 

Ranmalyem  theatre  now  survives  in  the  eastern  fringes 
of  Goa.  This  form  of  folk  drama  is  based  mainly  on  the 
Ramayana  theme. 

The  performance  begins  with  an  invocation  to  goddess 
Sharada  and  the  elephant-headed  god,  Ganesha.  The 
actor  portraying  Ganesha  holds  a  mask  in  front  of  his  face. 
After  capering  for  a  while,  both  exit  and  the  play  proper 
begins. 

The  presentation  of  Ranmalyem  has  two  parts.  In  the 
first  part,  episodes  from  the  Ramayana,  and  at  times,  also 
from  the  Mahabharata,  are  enacted.  The  second  part  of 
the  presentation  is  purely  entertainment  which  is  lively 
and  robust  sometimes  to  the  point  of  being  ribald  with 
gusty  humour.  In  this  part  boys  and  girls  wearing  masks  of 
different  animals,  sing  and  dance  especially  to  delight  the 
children  in  the  audience. 
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Bhand  Theatre  of  Kashmir 

The  traditional  theatre  prevalent  in  Kashmir  valley  is 
now  popularly  known  as  Bhand-pather  or  Bhand-jasan. 
More  appropriately  it  should  be  called  simply  as  Bhand 
since  the  two  epithets  —  pathar  and  jasan  —  respectively 
mean  ‘play’  and  ‘festival’.  There  are  a  number  of  pathers 
(plays)  in  the  traditional  repertoire  of  Bhand  theatre  which 
is  at  core  farcical  in  characfer.  Most  of  the  pathers  deal 
with  social  realities  mirroring  its  many  evils.  It  is  presented 
making  free  use  of  clowning  and  safire  embellished  with 
dance  and  music. 

Of  all  the  pathers  in  the  traditional  repertoire  of  Bhand 
fheatre  of  Kashmir,  Shikargah  is  especially  inferesfing  in 
the  sense  that  masks  are  used  in  this  play.  Amongst  the 
dramatis  personae  of  Shikargah  there  are  3-4  deers,  a 
forest-god  and  a  tiger.  While  the  actors  portraying  the 
forest-god  and  the  deers  wear  wooden  masks,  he  who 
plays  the  role  of  tiger  wears  a  costume  incorporating  the 
mask  made  of  clofh.  The  deer-masks  have  movable  jaws. 

Every  year,  during  April-May,  Bhand-j^san  is  held 
according  to  the  tradition  where  several  Bhand  troupes 
coming  from  all  over  the  valley,  assemble ‘and  perform 
under  a  fesfive  atmosphere. 

Prahlada  Nataka 

In  the  southern  part  of  Orissa,  especially  in  the  district  of 
Ganjam,  a  form  of  fraditional  theatre  survives,  which  is 
known  as  Prahlada  Nataka.  It  has  only  one  play  in  its 
repertoire,  the  theme  of  which  is  based  on  the  myth  of 


Narasimha,  the  man-lion  incarnation  of  God.  The  story  is 
about  how  Narasimha  killed  Hiranyakashipu,  the  demon 
father  of  Prahlada,  a  tender  aged  boy  and  great  devotee 
of  Vishnu.  In  this  theatre  while  the  demon  characters  wear 
heavy  and  stylized  facial  make-up,  Narasimha  wears  a 
mask  which,  in  conception  and  design,  is  different  from 
fhaf  used  in  Bhagavata  Mela  and  Therukoothu. 


Desianata 

In  fhe  Koraput  district  of  southern  Orissa  an  extremely 
rare  form  of  folk  theatre,  known  as  Desianata,  still  survives 
in  remote  rural  areas.  It  is  traditionally  performed  on  the 
last  days  of  the  month  of  Chaitra  corresponding  to  second 
week  of  April.  Most  of  the  actors  representing  gods,  god¬ 
desses,  animals,  birds,  and  demons  wear  masks.  The 
themes  of  the  plays  are  mostly  drawn  from  the 
Ramayana. 


Narasimha  ripping  open  abdomen  of  Hiranya  Kashipu:  Prahiadanataka,  Orissa 


Process  of  highly  stylized  facial  make-up:  Krishnattam  theatre  of  Kerala 


The  Pliant  Masks 


SO  far  only  the  rigid  masks  have  been  discussed.  They 
can  have  a  separate  existance  even  when  removed  from 
the  face.  There  is  yet  another  kind  which  may  be  called 
pliant  masks.  One  of  this  kind  can  not  exist  when  it  is 
removed  from  the  actor’s  face,  because  the  face  is  not 
only  its  foundation  but  also  its  integral  part  that  imparts 
the  pliancy  to  it.  Viewed  from  another  perspective,  a 
pliant  mask  is  but  a  highly  stylized  make-up  which  gives 
the  face  a  mask-like  appearance.  Even  if  considered  as 
make-up,  its  theatrical  function  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
mask — a  device  for  imparting  impersonality  to  an  actor  so 
that  the  spectator  is  discouraged  to  identify  himself  with 
the  character  of  the  drama  for  a  more  intense  dramatic 
experience. 

Make-up  in  theatre  was  in  the  beginning  a  disguise.  Just 
as  drama  antedates  theatre,  so  disguise  antedates  drama. 
The  mimetic  instinct  of  man  is  indistinguishable.  Painting 
of  face  in  the  primitive  ritual  dance  or  the  use  of  animal 


and  spirit  masks  is  basically  disguise.  In  itself  both  disguise 
and  illusion,  make-up  is  an  essential  element  of  theatre, 
ministering  both  to  the  realistic  and  to  the  larger-than-life 
demands  of  theatrical  art. 

Make-up  may  either  aim  at  just  enhancing  the  features 
of  the  face  or  at  transforming  it  to  suit  the  character  of  the 
drama.  The  former  is  called  straight  cosmetic  make-up 
and  the  other  —  ‘character’  make-up.  While  the 
approach  to  straight  make-up  is  naturalistic,  that  to 
character  make-up  may  be  either  realistic  or  symbolic. 
Although  both  are  not  opposites,  they  are  not  com¬ 
plimentary  either,  since  they  appeal  at  different  levels. 
While  the  naturalistic  approach  relies  on  the  recreation  of 
physical  actualities,  symbolic  approach  aims  at  creation  of 
character  symbols.  The  craft  of  naturalistic  make-up  is 
primarily  one  of  enhancement  through  concealment.  It  is 
like  painting  on  the  face  with  all  the  techniques  of  a 
naturalistic  painter.  In  special  cases,  however,  when  the 
craft  of  sculpting  is  necessary  to  build  up  character  make¬ 
ups,  the  techniques  tends  to  come  very  near  the  art  of 
mask  making.  But  it  is  practised  in  an  exclusively 
naturalistic  idiom  which  virtually  rejects  the  basic  effects 
of  masks. 

Symbolic  make-up,  also  called  ‘stylized’  or  ‘fantastic’ 
make-up,  has  a  far  more  ancient  heritage  and  shares  with 
the  venerable  tradition  of  masks  a  supra-real  approach. 
The  mere  realistic  imitation  of  nature  is  not  the  aim  of  art. 
Imitation  of  nature  is  useful  only  so  far  as  it  contributes  to 
the  creative  process  of  the  actor  himself,  and  helps  him  to 
discover  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  character  he  wants  to 
portray.  Even  if  based  upon  realism,  the  make-up  should 


reveal  a  new  aesthetic  phenomenon.  This  phenomenon 
represents  an  idealisation  of  a  given  object,  and  this 
idealisation  does  not  exist  as  a  physical  reality,  at  least  in 
pure  form.  However,  concerned  basically  with  creation  of 
character  symbols  rather  than  recreation  of  physical 
actualities,  the  stylized  make-up  proclaims  the  basic  and 
primitive  realities  of  the  characters  on  stage.  Accepting 
the  conventions  of  the  theatre  form,  it  reveals  the  abstract 
and  supra-realistic  aspects  of  reality  for  portraying  the 
total  rather  than  fragmented  experience.  As  in  mask,  so  in 
stylized  facial  make-up,  the  supra-conscious  or  the 
sub-conscious  is  made  manifest. 

Forms  of  traditional  Indian  theatre  which  use  rigid 
masks  have  already  been  discussed.  Some  important 
ones  which  use  pliant  masks,  that  is,  highly  stylized  facial 
make-up,  are:  Koodiattam,  Kathakali,  Yakshagana, 
Teyyam  and  Mudiettu. 

Koodiattam 

It  is  a  form  of  temple  theatre  of  Kerala.  The  tradition  is 
more  than  ten  centuries  old  and  is  closest  to  that  of 
Sanskrit  theatre.  The  earliest  reference  to  it  is  found  in 
Silappadikaram,  a  Tamil  epic  poem  written  around  first  or 
second  century  A.D.  by  a  Kerala  prince  named  Ilango 
Adigal.  In  this  narrative  poem,  Chakiar-Koothu,  not  very 
different  from  Koodiattam,  is  mentioned.  Traditionally, 
people  from  only  two  communities,  Chakiars  and  Namb- 
iars,  perform  Koodiattam.  While  all  actors  belong  to  the 
former  community,  actresses  and  musicians  belong  to  the 
latter.  A  Nambiar  woman  is  called  Nangiar.  Even  in  the 


present  day,  when  a  Chakiar  actor  performs  solo,  it  is 
called  Chakiar-Koothu,  a  form  of  highly  stylized  mono¬ 
acting.  Similarly,  when  a  Nangiar  performs  solo,  it  is 
Nangiar-Koothu,  which  has  now  become  very  rare  and  is 
on  the  verge  of  extinction.  When  both  Chakiars  and 
Nangiars  perform,  it  is  called  Koodiattam  which  literally 
means  ‘dancing  together’. 

Traditionally,  the  Koodiattam  is  performed  in  a  Kooth- 
ambalam,  a  specially  made  theatre-hall  inside  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  a  temple.  In  some  temples  of  Irinjalakuda, 
Trichur,  and  Guruvayur,  Koothambalam  is  a  permanent 
structure.  In  other  temples,  for  performing  Koodiattam,  a 
suitable  place  inside  the  precincts  is  turned  into  a  stage. 
This  is  so  constructed  that  the  actors  while  performing 
face  towards  the  deity. 

The  performance  of  Koodiattam  moves  in  a  majestic 
and  leisurely  pace.  Presentation  of  one  full  play,  with  its 
elaborate  preliminaries,  may  take  a  few  days  to  several 
weeks.  The  preliminaries  alone  may  take  three  to  five 
days,  but  they  are  dramatically  as  interesting  as  the  play 
proper. 

After  the  elaborate  preliminaries,  when  the  play  proper 
begins,  it  is  also  a  long-drawn  affair.  The  text  of  the  play 
only  provides  the  foundation  over  which  a  huge 
superstructure  of  stylized  performance  is  built.  The 
dialogues,  whether  they  are  in  prose  or  in  verse,  are 
delivered  very  slowly  in  a  typical  recitative  manner.  The 
utterance  of  each  word  is  prolonged  as  whatever  is  spo- 
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ken  is  delineated  through  hand  gestures,  word  by  word. 
Again,  the  stylized  gestural  mime  brings  out  the  different 
shades  and  levels  of  meaning  contained  in  the  words  of 
the  poetic  compositions.  Thus  the  gestural  mime  in 
Koodiattam  is  incredibly  evocative.  The  Chakiar  actor 
through  years  of  practice  achieves  not  only  a  high  degree 
of  dexterity  in  movement  of  hands  using  different  murdras 
with  remarkable  grace  but  also  complete  mastery  over 
facial  muscles  and  movement  of  eyes.  By  facial  expres¬ 
sions  alone  he  can  adequately  express  any  mood  how¬ 
ever  complex  it  may  be.  The  art  of  mime  is  so  evolved  that 
a  whole  scene  with  its  atmosphere  can  be  mimed  by  the 
actor  unaided  by  any  kind  of  setting  or  stage  property. 

In  keeping  with  the  highly  stylized  character  of  the 
Koodiattam  theatre,  treatment  of  actor’s  face  is  colourful 
and  heavy.  Materials  used  for  the  make-up  are:  rice- 
paste,  lime,  charcoal  powder,  indigo,  red  lead,  arsenic, 
turmeric  powder,  and  ghee.  Female  characters  played  by 
Nangiars,  that  is,  women  of  Narnbiar  community,  wear  a 
much  less  stylized  facial  make-up.  The  role  of  a  demo¬ 
ness,  such  as  Tadaka  or  Soorpanakha,  however,  is  played 
by  a  male  actor  and  his  face  is  given  much  heavier 
masklike  make-up  to  bring  out  the  fantastic  aspect  of  the 
character. 

The  Sanskrit  theatre  tradition  considers  that  the  art  of 
acting  {abhinaya)  has  four  main  aspects:  vachika,  vocal 
acting  through  dialogues  and  songs;  angika,  gestural 
acting  and  mime;  aharya,  acting  through  make-up  and 
costumes;  and  sattvika,  acting  through  involuntary 
expressions  which  result  from  complete  empathy  with  the 


character  portrayed  by  the  actor.  Since  both  make-up 
and  costumes  are  considered  important  aspects  of 
abhinaya,  mythical  characters  who  are  far  removed  from 
reality  and  made  to  appear  much  larger-than-life,  are 
given  highly  exaggerated  treatment  from  this  perspective. 
The  Koodiattam  actors  therefore  not  only  wear  mask-like 
make-up  but  weird  and  colourful  costumes.  In  a  sense 
they  are  masked  from  hand  to  foot  so  that  there  is  an  aura 
of  supra-reality  around  them. 

Kathakali 

Krishnattam  has  been  discussed  in  the  previous  chap¬ 
ter.  It  inspired  the  birth  of  Kathakali  in  1660  A.D.  Borh 
these  theatre  forms  have  been  much  influenced  by 
Koodiattam,  at  least  so  far  as  make-up  and  costuming  are 
concerned. 

The  story  goes  that  Tampuran,  the  king  of  a  small 
princely  state  in  Kerala,  impressed  with  the  performance 
of  Krishnattam  requested  Manadeva,  its  propounder,  to 
send  the  troupe  to  his  kingdom  for  a  few  days.  For  some 
reason  Manadeva  could  not  comply  with  the  request. 
Insulted  and  enraged,  Tampuran  shaped  Ramanattam,  a 
cycle  of  8  plays  on  the  life  of  Rama,  much  in  the  same 
style  as  Krishnattam.  The  plays  were,  however,  written 
not  in  Sanskrit  but  in  the  local  Malayalam  language,  and 
in  the  musical  accompaniment  the  drum-music  of  chenda 
was  incorporated,  which  till  today  claims  dominance  in 
the  Kathakali  orchestra.  Ramanattam  soon  became  very 
popular.  The  king  of  Kottayam  was  a  friend  of  Tampuran 
and  a  great  admirer  of  this  newly  evolved  art.  He  wrote 
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four  atta-kathas  (plays  written  for  Kathakali  theatre)  which 
had  themes  based  on  episodes  from  Mahabharata  and 
not  from  Ramayana.  Because  of  their  extreme  popularity 
and  aesthetic  appeal  they  made  way  into  the  repertoire  of 
Ramanattam,  which  fact  necessitated  the  change  of  name 
to  Kathakali,  literally  meaning  ‘enactment  of  a  story’.  So, 
atta-kathas  inspired  by  sources  other  than  the  Ramayana 
may  also  find  place  in  this  form  of  theatre. 

The  popularity  of  Kathakali  increased  rapidly,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  feudal  nobilities  of  Kerala,  who  gave 
solid  patronage  to  the  art  and  a  few  of  them  contributed  to 
it  by  writing  atta-kathas.  Receiving  royal  patronage, 
Kathakali  took  great  strides  and  within  a  few  decades  crys¬ 
tallised  into  a  highly  evolved  and  classical  form  of  theatre. 

In  Kathakali  dance  movements  and  stylized  miming 
[angikabhinaya]  are  more  emphasised  as  compared  to 
Koodiattam,  since  as  in  Krishnattam,  the  actors  do  not 
speak  or  sing  while  performing.  The  burden  of  vac- 
hikabhinaya  is  on  the  chorus.  Dance,  which  incorporates 
elaborately  codified  hand  gestures,  is  the  main  dramatic 
expression  in  Kathakali. 

As  in  Koodiattam,  more  so  in  Kathakali,  the  perfor¬ 
mance  opens  up  a  world  of  mythical  reality  peopled  by 
gods,  demons,  ogres,  and  beings  who  are  partly  human 
and  partly  animal  or  bird.  Therefore,  it  is  fantastic  in  the 
outward  appearance,  but  peculiarly  sensitive  and  telling 
underneath  the  bizarre  accoutrements.  The  fantastic 
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make-up  and  costumes,  much  influenced  by  Koodiattam. 
and  Krishnattam,  are  almost  indescribable.  After  the  face 
is  treated  with  a  mask-like  make-up,  the  white  of  the  eyes 
are  reddened  by  eggplant  seeds  placed  under  the  lower 
lids.  Towering  headgears  shimmer  and  glitter  above  large 
round  ear-ornaments.  The  costume  consists  of  multi- 
pleated  billowing  skirts,  long  sleeved  tunics  with 
ornamented  breast-plates,  and  yards  of  cloth  garlands 
ending  in  rosettes.  Bells  are  tied  around  the  shins  and  tap¬ 
ering  silver  nails  are  attached  to  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand.  The  female  characters,  played  by  male  actors  (a 
departure  from  Koodiattam  tradition)  wear  less  stylised 
facial  make-up,  except  those  who  portray  demoness 
characters. 


Making  up  a  Kathakali  actor 


For  the  purpose  of  make-up,  Kathakali  divides  charac¬ 
ters  into  various  basic  types.  Faces  of  virtuous  and  noble 
characters  and  that  of  gods  are  given  the  pacha  (green) 
make-up.  Demonic  characters  wear  the  kati  (knife)  make¬ 
up  in  which  red  is  mixed  with  the  pacha  type  and  white 
pith  made  balls  are  glued  on  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  on  the 
centre  of  the  fore-head.  The  tadi  (beard)  type  of  make-up 
is  again  sub-divided  into  three:  veluppu-tadi  (white 
beard),  chokanna-tadi  (red  beard),  and  Karuppu-tadi 
(black  beard).  While  a  white-beard  character  is  good  and 
pious  like  Hanuman,  red-beard  is  beastly  and  vain  like 
Vali  and  black-beard  is  a  savage  like  Kirata,  in  the  guise  of 
which  Lord  Shiva  tested  the  valour  of  Arjuna.  She 
demons  like  Pootana  and  Soorpanakha  are  given  kari 
type  of  make-up  and  the  minukku  (shining)  type  is  for  the 
women  in  general  and  supporting  characters  like  Rishis. 
Brahmins,  messengers,  etc.  Materials  used  are  almost  the 
same  as  mentioned  under  Koodiattam. 


This  method  of  representing  different  characters 
through  make-up  types  achieves  a  kind  of  effective 
impersonalization  that  enhances  dramatic  experience, 
both  for  the  actor  and  for  the  audience.  Brightly  painted 
faces  of  the  Kathakali  actors  wear  a  strange  kind  of  lumin¬ 
ous  appearance  —  like  some  icons  caught  in  the  reflected 
gleam  of  a  stained-glass  window.  The  play  of  emotions 
over  it  —  the  infinitessimal  twitching  around  the  mouth 
and  lower  cheek,  the  startling  clarity  of  eye  movements  — 
reaches  its  height  in  the  performance  of  a  well  trained 
Kathakali  actor. 


Yakshagana 


It  can  not  be  said  definitely  when  and  how  Yakshagana 
originated.  The  name  literally  means  ‘singing  of  Yakshas’, 
which  suggest  that  originally  it  was  a  form  of  narrative 
singing  prevalent  among  the  Yaksha  community.  But 
who  are  the  Yakshas?  There  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  it. 
Some  scholars  are  of  the  opinion  that  Yaksha  is  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Jakkul  tribe  who  survive  in  some 
parts  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  A  form  of  ballad,  known  as 
Jakkupat,  is  prevalent  among  this  tribe.  It  is  believed  that 
Jakkupat  is  indeed  the  precursor  of  Yakshagana.  Other 
scholars  think  that  such  a  view  is  based  on  assumptions 
too  leaky  to  hold  any  water.  According  to  them  the 
epithet  Yaksha  refers  to  celestial  singers  mentioned  in 
Hindu  mythology.  The  earliest  definite  reference  to  this 
form  of  theatre,  however,  is  found  in  a  work  of  poet  Rat- 
nakara  Varni  written  in  1557  A.D.  Thus,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  shape  in  the  formative  period,  by  16th  cen¬ 
tury  it  crystallized  into  a  highly  stylized  theatre  form. 

It  is  now  performed  in  Karnataka  in  two  differing  styles. 
The  style  prevalent  in  northern  regions,  believed  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  other,  is  known  as  Badagutittu  and 
that  in  the  southern  part,  as  Tenkutittu.  Prasangas,  that  is, 
episodes  for  Yakshagana  plays,  are  drawn  from  our  epics 
and  Puranas  and  are  divided  into  three  categories: 
Kalaga,  in  which  confrontation  between  two  major 
characters  is  at  the  centre  of  focus,  Kalyana,  in  which  at 
the  end  the  hero  and  the  heroine  are  united  in  wedlock, 
and  Pahnaya,  which  emphasises  on  the  courtship  of  the 


hero  and  heroine.  Most  of  the  Yakshagana  plays,  how¬ 
ever,  have  fight  scenes  that  heighten  the  drama  and  go 
well  with  the  vigorous  character  of  the  theatre  form 
emphasising  on  Roudra  (the  furious)  and  Veera  (the 
heroic)  rasas. 


Demon  mask:  Yakshagana  theatre 
of  Karnataka 


Yakshagana  actor  tying 
his  Mundasu; 
Karnataka 


In  Yakshagana  the  ahatyabhinaya,  that  is  costumes  and 
make-up,  is  fascinating  and  stylized.  The  characters  for 
this  purpose  are  divided  into  basic  types  as  in  Kathakali. 
The  hero  and  noble  kings  wear  large  jet  black  moustaches 
made  of  thickly  matted  cotton  threads  which  run  across 
the  cheeks  and  tied  at  the  back  in  a  knot.  The  face  is  not 
given  a  heavy  make-up  except  the  moustache.  The  faces 
of  the  demon  characters,  however,  are  treated  as  heavily 
as  in  Kathakali.  While  kings  and  demons  put  on  different 
types  of  crown-like  headgears  called  Kireeta,  the  heroic 
and  pompous  characters  put  on  huge  turbanlike 
head-dresses  called  Mundasu.  The  bigger  the  mundasu, 
more  pompous  is  the  character.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  ready¬ 
made  headgear.  Each  time,  it  has  to  be  prepared  by  put¬ 
ting  coil  after  coil  of  padded  cloth  and  tying  it  securely 
with  strings.  The  finished  form  is  somewhat  like  a  huge 
lotus  leaf  with  radiating  coloured  ribbons.  All  important 
male  characters  wear  a  profusion  of  stylized  ornaments, 
such  as  epaulettes,  breastplates,  belts,  etc.  Characters 
representing  common  people,  sages,  and  women  wear 
comparatively  much  less  stylized  make-up. 

To  apply  the  masklike  make-up  on  the  face  of  an  actor 
representing  a  demon  is  an  art.  At  times,  the  actor  himself, 
assisted  by  one  or  two  people,  does  his  make-up;  and  it 
may  take  one  to  five  hours. 

Teyyam 

Teyyam,  prevalent  mostly  in  north  Kerala,  particularly 
in  Cannanore  district,  is  a  cult  in  which  some  legendary 
heroes  and  deities  are  worshipped.  The  rituals  connected 


with  the  worship  when  performed  take  the  character  of  a 
highly  stylized  and  fascinating  form  of  bizarre  theatre.  The 
performance  is  called  Teyyattam.  In  some  places  Teyyam 
is  known  as  Tira  and  Teyyattam  as  Tirayattam. 

The  word  ‘teyyam  ’  is  believed  to  be  the  corrupted  form 
of  ‘daivam’,  meaning  a  god.  In  Malayalam  ‘attam’ 
denotes  ‘dance’.  Therefore,  Teyyattam  literally  means 
‘the  dance  of  a  god’.  Although  the  cult  has  a  pantheon  of 
more  than  300  Teyyams,  approximately  150  are  now  in 
vogue.  They  can  be  divided  into  two  broad  categories:  (a) 
legendary  men  and  women  who  performed  some  excep¬ 
tional  or  noble  act  for  which  they  are  deified  as  Teyyam, 
(b)  some  gods  and  goddesses  of  Hindu  pantheon.  A  few 
Muslims  have  also  found  their  place  in  the  former 
category. 

Although  people  belonging  to  various  castes  subscribe 
to  the  cult,  those  who  perform  Teyyattam  belong  mainly 
to  Velan,  Vannan  and  Malayan  communities.  Mayilan, 
Vettuvan,  Pulayaan  and  Koppalan  communities  also  per¬ 
form  Teyyattam  but  their  performance  is  not  as  colourful 
and  artistic.  The  performance  is  held  either  at  the 
Sthanam,  a  special  place  reserved  for  this  purpose,  or  in 
front  of  the  house  of  a  devotee.  There  are,  however, 
some  Teyyams  who  cannot  be  impersonated  anywhere 
else  thap  the  Sthanam. 

The  actor  after  wearing  the  prescribed  costumes  and 
make-up  goes  through  a  ritual  during  which  Tottam,  an 
invocatory  song  eulogising  the  god,  at  the  same  time  nar¬ 
rating  the  legend  connected  with  the  Teyyam,  is  sung. 
Enacting  the  legend  as  narrated  in  the  Tottam,  the  actor 
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gets  possessed  and  becomes  the  Teyyam.  The  enact¬ 
ment,  of  course,  is  not  at  all  realistic  but  as  symbolic  as 
stylized-  In  the  Teyyattam  the  Teyyam  is  supported  by 
other  characters  as  demanded  by  the  Tottam.  Thus  the 
enactment  acquires  a  theatrical  character. 

Of  all  the  characters  appearing  in  a  Teyyattam,  the 
make-up  and  costume  of  the  Teyyam  are  most  striking 
and  fantastic.  Demons,  spirits  and  other  mythical  beings 
which  are  portrayed  as  supporting  characters  wear 
stylized  make-up  and  costumes  in  keeping  with  the  nature 
of  their  being. 

Each  Teyyam  wears  a  specific  sumptuous  head  dress 
which  are  of  two  kinds:  Muti  and  Kireetam.  The  Muti 
differing  from  Teyyam  to  Teyyam,  is  made  of  bamboo 
splices  and  wooden  planks  and  is  covered  by  coloured 
cloth.  It  is  decorated  with  flowers  and  coconut  leaves. 
Some  Mutis  are  decorated  with  peacock  feathers.  It  is 
usually  a  towering  head  dress  and  some,  as  used  by  the 
Teyyam  called  Kshetrapalan  or  a  few  Bhagavatis  (god¬ 
desses),  are  as  high  as  50  to  60  feet  and  made  out  of 
splices  of  bamboo  and  arecanut  tree.  Such  Mutis  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  long  bamboos  held  by  several  helpers  to  keep 
the  balance  when  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  actors. 
Kireetams,  as  used  by  Teyyams  like  Othenan  or  Bali,  are 
huge  rounded  crowns,  much  similar  to  those  used  in 
Kathakali.  Some  Bhagavatis  wear  a  silver  diadem  of  small 
serpent’s  head  decorated  with  red  flowers. 


A  Theyyam:  Kerala 


The  Teyyams  wear  a  typical  colourful  skirt  with  a  kind 
of  embellishment  on  the  portion  near  the  waist,  which  is 
called  arayota  or  vattoda  made  out  of  bamboo  splices  and 
covered  by  red  cloth  or  by  coconut  leaves. 

The  torso  is  painted  with  different  colours  and  is  not 
covered  by  any  costume,  except  of  the  female  Teyyams 
who  wear  wooden  breasts  called  mularu.  The  painting  of 
the  torso  differs  from  Teyyam  to  Teyyam  and  each  kind  is 
known  by  a  technical  term,  such  as  Purunthuval  (eagle’s 
tail),  Anchupulli  (five  dots)  etc.  Similarly,  different  types  of 
facial  make-up  are  denoted  by  different  terms,  such  as, 
Prakkezhuthu,  Sankezhuthu,  Vattezhuthu,  etc. 

When  costumed  and  made  up,  all  characters  of  this 
ritual  theatre,  especially  the  Teyyam,  appear  as  if  masked 
from  head  to  foot  and  create  a  supra-real  atmosphere  in 
which  as  if  dream  and  reality  were  mingled  as  warp  and 
woof. 

Mudiyettu 

This  is  also  a  ritual  theatre  of  Kerala  performed  tradi¬ 
tionally  near  some  Bhadrakali  temples,  especially  in  the 
Travancore  and  Cochin  regions.  While  in  the  former 
region  the  Kuruppan  community  is  entitled  to  perform  it, 
in  the  latter,  the  Maran  community. 

Mudiyettu  has  a  one  play  repertoire,  the  theme  of 
which  centres  round  the  confrontation  between  the  god¬ 
dess  Bhadrakali  and  the  demon,  Darikan.  In  the  fight, 
Bhadrakali  representing  the  divine  vanquishes  the 
demon,  a  symbol  of  evil  forces. 


Goddess  Bhagavati:  Mudiyettu,  Kerala 


The  performance  is  preceded  by  a  long  ritual  prelimi¬ 
nary  which  is  as  symbolic  as  fascinating.  It  begins  in  the 
morning  around  10  a.m.  when,  with  fine  powders  of  var¬ 
ious  colours,  a  very  large  icon  of  the  goddess  is  prepared 
on  level  ground  duly  sanctified  earlier.  After  sunset  this 
icon  is  worshipped  with  chanting  of  mantras  and,  at  times, 
with  playing  of  drums  called  Uruttuchenda  and 
Veekkuchenda.  Spectators  arrive  on  hearing  the 
drumbeats.  After  the  puja  is  over,  which  takes  about  two 
hours,  the  icon  is  wiped  away  and  the  coloured  powders 
are  distributed  as  prasad  to  the  spectators.  The  perfor¬ 
mance  then  begins. 

Most  of  the  characters  of  Mudiyettu,  especially  the 
goddess  and  the  demon,  wear  stylized  make-up  and 
costumes  which  have  similarities  with  that  of  Teyyam,  yet 
distinctly  different.  Bhadrakali  and  Darikan,  besides  wear¬ 
ing  mask-like  facial  make-up  use  huge  and  sumptuous 
head  dresses,  but  not  as  towering  as  those  used  by  some 
Teyyams. 

The  transformation  of  the  icon  into  a  theatrical  rep¬ 
resentation  is  one  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  Mudiyettu 
theatre. 
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Ramayana,  a  contemporary  dance  drama 
chorihgraphed  by  Shanti  Bardhan 


Mask  and 
Contemporary  Theatre 
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UNTIL  a  few  decades  ago,  the  modern  theatre,  under  the 
strong  influence  of  realism,  was  loathing  the  use  of  mask 
in  theatre  thinking  that  it  is  foolishness  to  hide  the  most 
expressive  part  of  the  human  body  behind  an  artificial 
covering.  But  now,  mask  is  staging  a  gradual  but  deter¬ 
mined  comeback  to  the  contemporary  stage.  When  the 
very  concept  of  reality  was  rudely  shaken  by  the  scientific 
findings  of  modern  physicists  and  dichotomy 
between  objectivity  and  subjectivity  was  proved  to  be 
irrelevant,  the  grip  of  realism  over  theatre  became 
automatically  loose.  Serious  theatre  thinkers  felt  that  to  be 
aesthetically  more  satisfying  the  theatre  should  be  more 
theatrical  and  stylized  rather  than  being  realistic.  They 
also  realised  that  any  part  of  the  human  body  has  the 
capability  to  be  as  expressive  as  the  face,  at  least  so  far  as 
acting  is  concerned.  This  sort  of  thinking  beckoned  mask 
to  give  a  different  kind  of  expressiveness  to  the  actor’s 
face  by  acting  either  as  a  metaphor  or  as  a  symbol. 


In  recent  years  many  top  directors  of  the  West  have 
experimented  with  mask  and  mask-like  facial  make-up 
with  remarkable  success.  Of  them  Peter  Brook  is  one  who 
in  a  recent  interview  said  that  putting  a  mask  on  the  face 
gives  ‘the  most  extraordinary  sense  of  liberation’.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  hirn,  it  is  ‘a  great  moment:  to  suddenly  find  oneself 
immediately  for  a  certain  time  liberated  from  one’s  own 
subjectivity.  And  the  awakening  of  body  awareness  is 
immediately  there  with  it,  irresistibly’.  He  also  considers 
‘the  traditional  mask  in  essence  isn’t  a  “Mask”  at  all, 
because  it  is  an  image  of  the  essential  nature.  In  other 
words,  a  traditional  mask  is  a  portrait  of  a  man  without  a 
mask’.  This  apparently  paradoxical  statement  becomes 
clear  if  it  is  seen  in  the  light  of  another  of  his  statements:  ‘I 
think  it  has  now  become  an  almost  universally  accepted 
cliche  that  we  all  wear  masks  all  the  time;  but  the  moment 
one  accepts  that  as  being  true,  and  begins  to  ask  oneself 
questions  about  it,  one  sees  that  the  usual  facial  expres¬ 
sion  either  conceals  (so  it’s  a  mask  in  that  sense)  that  it’s 
not  in  tune  with  what  is  really  going  on  inside,  or  it  is  a 
decorated  account:  it  presents  the  inner  process  in  a  more 
flattering  or  attractive  light;  it  gives  a  lying  version.  The 
everyday  expression  is  a  mask  in  the  sense  that  it’s  either 
a  concealment  or  a  lie;  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  inner 
movement.’  In  a  sophisticated  and  complicated  society 
one’s  face  seldom  expresses  what  one  really  feels  and  as 
such  the  face  operates  like  a  mask.  If  unmasked,  it  will 
appear  abnormal  or  unreal  to  the  other  members  of  the 
society.  From  this  perspective  many  traditional  masks 
appear  as  portraits  of  unmasked  faces.  But  if  an  actor  puts 
on  such  a  traditional  mask,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  his 


face  will  look  ‘unmasked’,  unless  his  inner  movements 
are  in  complete  harmony  with  the  mask.  It  is  so  because, 
as  Peter  Brook  says,  ‘a  mask  is  two-way  traffic  all  the  time; 
it  sends  a  message  in  and  projects  a  message  out.  It  oper¬ 
ates  by  the  laws  of  echoes;  if  the  echo  chamber  is  perfect, 
the  sound  going  in  and  the  one  going  out  are  reflections; 
there  is  a  perfect  relation  between  the  echo  chamber  and 
the  sound;  but  if  it  isn’t,  it  is  like  a  distorted  mirror.’  There¬ 
fore,  using  mask  sensitively  in  theatre  is  no  joke. 

Rational  thinking,  as  opposed  to  creative  thinking,  is 
perhaps  the  main  impediment  in  the  process  of  aligning 
one’s  inner  movements  with  the  statement  of  a  traditional 
mask.  Iridian  traditional  theatre  solves  this  problem  to  a 
great  extent  through  ritualisation  and  with  strict  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  presentational  style.  The  ritualistic  element 
should  not  be  confused  as  religious  since  there  is  no  sharp 
difference  between  sacred  and  profane.  The  rituals,  that  is 
symbolic  activities,  are  however  performed  with  great 
faith.  Although  all  faiths  are  blind,  at  least  from  the 
rationalistic  viewpoint,  not  all  are  religious.  The  faith  that 
is  operative  in  Indian  traditional  theatre  is  artistic  rather 
than  religious.  Of  course,  in  this  country  art  and  religion 
have  been  neighbours  for  centuries. 

Contemporary  Indian  theatre  began  as  an  imitation  of 
the  Western  dialogue-centered  realistic  theatre  in  which 
theatrical  presentation  is  nothing  but  performed  text, 
whereas  in  our  tradition  the  performance  has  a  distinctive 
superstructure  over  the  foundation  of  the  text  of  the  play. 
When  it  realised  that  by  departing  so  much  from  tradition 
it  has  totally  lost  its  identity,  the  contemporary  Indian 


theatre  started  searching  for  its  roots.  The  search  brought 
it  inevitably  nearer  to  the  traditional  theatre  which  is 
essentially  stylized  with  many  fascinating  presentational 
techniques  and  conventions.  Naturally  mask  came  in,  but 
yet  not  in  a  big  way. 

A  few  contemporary  dance-dramas,  however,  have 
used  mask  effectively.  Shanti  Bardhan’s  Ramayana 
dance-drama  which  now  also  finds  a  place  of  pride  in  the 
repertoire  of  Rangashree  Little  Ballet  Troupe,  Gwalior, 
may  be  called  the  pioneering  effort  in  this  direction.  It  is 
conceived  and  choreographed  in  puppet-like  move¬ 
ments  and  the  actors  are  masked.  The  effect  is  at  once 
dramatic  and  aesthetically  satisfying.  Narendra  Sharma  is 
another  of  the  leading  choreographers  who  has  used 
mask  imaginatively  as  well  as  effectively  in  some  of  his 
dance-dramas. 

Of  the  contemporary  theatre  directors,  mainly  Kavalam 
Narayana  Pannicker  and  B.V.  Karanth  have  successfully 
experimented  with  stylised  make-up  in  some  of  their 
recent  productions.  The  former,  belonging  to  Kerala, 
draws  inspiration  from  the  highly  stylised  traditional  forms 
of  theatre  prevalent  in  the  State  and  presents  renowned 
Sanskrit  plays  written  centuries  ago  by  such  eminent 
playwrights  as  Bhasa,  Kalidasa,  etc.  These  stylised  pro¬ 
ductions  use  interesting  Sanskrit  theatre  conventions 
which  give  a  poetic  depth  to  the  presentation. 

At  present  more  and  more  sensitive  theatre  directors 
are  preferring  stylised  to  realistic  presentational 
technique.  As  such,  it  is  expected  that  in  the  near  future 
many  of  them  will  find  the  infinite  theatrical  possibilities  of 


mask  and  use  it  imaginatively  to  enhance  the  aesthetic 
quality  of  their  experimentation. 

To  sum  up,  masks  are  symbolic  in  form  and  construc¬ 
tion.  Over  the  centuries  these  sculpted  face  coverings 
have  demonstrated  the  deepest  fantasies  of  the  artist  in 
man  and  the  enormous  potency  and  authority  as  symbols 
not  only  in  rituals  and  religious  ceremonies  but  also  in 
theatre.  To  understand  the  multiform  theatre  of  a  country 
such  as  India,  with  its  unbroken  tradition  of  more  than  five 
thousand  years,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  ‘vocabulary’  of 
its  dramatic  art.  The  mask,  with  the  accoutrements  of 
costume,  make-up,  jewellery,  and  props,  helps  one  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  depth  and  the  amazing  variety  of 
theatre  in  India. 
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